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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
When I first began going 
to market, the butcher used 
to draw out a piece of ba- 
con for my inspection, say- 
ing always, “Swift's Pre- 
mium, ma’am, the best 
there is, ma’am.” And so 
I naturally began buying it, 
and now though I some- 
times try experiments 
with other brands, I always g0 
back in the end to “Swift’s Pre- 
mium, the best there is.” 


BARRE, VT. 
visited Swift & Com- 
plant at Chicago, and 
neatness and despatch 
4 the work is done, I am more than 
ever convinced of the excellence of their products. 
At the Live Stock Show a large number of the ani- 
mals that took premiums were marked “Bought by 
Swift & Co.”’ This proves that their buyers believe 
the best is none too good for Swift's patrons. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Swift’s Bacon has a place on our breakfast table 
almost three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 
What more can I say of it! The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. We ask for nothing better. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 

For the past ten years bacon has been considered an 
indispensable article of food at breakfast in our home. 
We have tried many brands, but long ago awarded 
the palm to Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon. Their 
crispness, delicacy, sweetness and peculiar nut-like 
flavor render them most agreeable and appetizing to 
the palate. 


Having just 
pany’s great 
seen with what 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon have a delicious, 
sweet, nut-like flavor. A big advantage they have 
over other hams and bacon, they need not be soaked 
in water before using, to draw out surplus salt. They 
are seasoned just right. 

BANGOR, ME. 

I have eaten and enjoyed many a breakfast of 
Swift’s delicious Premium Ham, which, when broiled 
in thin slices and accompanied by an egg, starts the 
day just right. On a morning when the appetite 
lags, a dish of Swift’s Premium bacon in thin slices, 
fried crisp to a delicate golden shade makes a meal 
that revives the most drooping appetite. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The “Don’t Worry” problem has been solved for 
me many times by having in the house at all times 
a strip of Swift’s Premium Bacon or a few slices of 
Swift's Premium Ham. I have several ways of using 
the ham which seems to meet the taste of friends 
visiting me. The bacon is always to be depended 
upon prepared in the good old way—browned crisp 
in the oven. 

8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I am like an Englishman in one respect—I like 
bacon for breakfast every day in the year. I don’t 
know what brand he uses, but I prefer Swift’s Pre- 
mium. And eating it as I do, 365 times a year, I 
think I am a competent judge. 


Users Say 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 

We are very fond of bacon for breakfast, and have 
used many different cures. But the best of all is 
Swift’s Premium. We buy it by the slab and slice it 
as it is needed. Our visitors always eat heartily and 
claim they have enjoyed their meal immensely. 


CATSKILL, N. Y¥. 

Swift & Company produce the best Hams and Bacon 
on the market. They are clean, sweet and delicious, 
Just enough salt and just the right flavor. A thin 
slice of one of Swift’s Premium cold boiled hams, 
with its pink center and surrounding circle of pure 
white, sending forth a delicate aroma, is enough ta 
tempt the appetite of a pronounced vegetarian. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

My order to the grocer when hams, bacon end lard 
are needed, is always, “send Swift's.” The Silver 
Leaf Lard is by far the best procurable in this market 
and the Premium hams are by far the best and sweet 
est I can find. As bacon is always on my breakfas 
table, no matter what else there is to eat, I can cer 
tainly be recognized as speaking from experience. 

MANNINGTON, W. VA. 

Have used Swift’s products a great deal in the fiv 
years I have kept house, and have found them “tru« 
blue.” The Premium Bacon is always so deliciously 
sweet and appetizing, while Swift's Premium Hams 
and Silver Leaf Lard are always fresh and good. We 
used the articles in my girlhood home, se can speak 
from the experience a long acquaintance gives. They 
are very generally used here. 

KIRKTON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon are the finest to be 
had. The curing and smoking seems to be perfect, giv- 
ing us sweet, juicy meat and the crispest of bacon. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Since trying Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon my 
family will not permit the use of any other brand. 
We think it the best on the market. 

DAYTON, 0O. 

In our home we are of the opinion that a Swift & 
Company brand of goods cannot be anything but 
good. Swift's Premium Hams are the best we have 
ever eaten—so sweet and delicious—and we always 
feel sure of the healthiness of the meat, and its clean- 
ly preparation. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I find that Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon are 
most satisfactory in every way. The ham is rich, suc- 
culent and of delicious flavor; thoroughly cured and 
retaining all the sweetness of the meat. The bacon 
is particularly appetizing, and forms an almost daily 
part of our breakfasts, and requires but a few mo- 
ments to transform it into crisp, dainty morsels. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

I have used Swift & Company’s Premium Hams and 
Bacon for the last four years and have found them al- 
ways satisfactory, the flavor being delicious and the 
quality of uniform standard. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 

To my mind no breakfast dish can equal a few thin, 
crisp, fragrant slices of Swift's Premium bacon, and 
for several years in our home we have eaten with 
relish, Swift’s products several times a week. 


Hams and Bacon 
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THE GAMEKEEPER’S DAUGHTER 


BY J. M. GLEESON 


In all the great, green, quiet park there was no 
little girl or boy to play with; but for all that, 
little Georgina, the head gamekeeper’s daughter, 
never knew what it was to feel lonesome. She 
had such a playground and such playfellows as 
most of us have at times dreamed of, but none of 
us have had in reality. 

In the first place, she lived with her good father 
and mother in just such a thatch-roofed, diamond- 
paned, rose-embowered cottage nestling beside 
a little mirror-like lake among century-old trees, 
as one sees in picture books, and reads of in 
poems and songs of Old England. 

Almost as far as she could see, the level green 
park stretched away, broken here and there by 
clumps of giant oaks, and beyond, up against the 
sky, was the blue line of hills that formed the 
edge of the world; and this lovely world was all 
her own, for, of course, Georgina, the only child, 
ruled in the pretty cottage as completely as her 
father lorded it over his many furred and feath- 
ered subjects. 

In whatever direction she chose to wander she 
saw her playmates, waiting, as she always sup- 
posed, for her to come and play with them. 

On the little lake by the cottage, floated and 
quacked and honked ducks of every color, white 
geese, and gray and black geese, and graceful 
long-necked swans. At quite the other side of 
the lake she might see at the same time a herd 
of fallow deer, their brown bodies dappled with 
spots of snowy white, their heavy horns con- 
trasting strangely with the slender tree-like horns 
of the red deer. 

Innumerable little gray rabbits hopped noise- 
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lessly about in all directions, and English pheas- 
ants,—the hens in modest buff, the cocks in gor- 
geous brown, blue, and gold,—darted swiftly 
about among the underbrush; but the queerest of 
all her friends were the gray kangaroos,—‘“Hop- 
pity-hops” Georgina called them. The grounds 
around the cottage were fenced off from the sur- 
rounding park, but Georgina had so frequently 
accompanied her father outside in his search for 
pheasants’ nests, or to see how the deer fared, 
that she felt perfectly at home there, even when 
alone. 

Perhaps her greatest joy was in coaxing ac- 
quaintance with the timid baby deer. If she came 
suddenly upon one hiding in the grass, or behind 
a stone, it frequently remained quite motionless, 
curled up into the smallest possible space and 
pressed flat to the ground, only its watchful eye 
proving that it was wide awake and very anx- 
ious. In the leafy forest this would be its safest 
course, for there its protective coloring would 
render it almost invisible, but in the open park, on 
the green grass, its inherited instinct for conceal- 
ment failed it, and it was all too visible to friend 
Georgina would creep up ever so quietly 
Sometimes she even suc- 
Then the mother 


or foe. 
and sit down beside it. 
ceeded in stroking its soft coat. 
deer would circle anxiously around, coming as 
near as she dared, her great ears thrown forward, 
every nerve tense, and ready to spring away at the 
least hostile move; but it always ended by the 
fawn suddenly scrambling to its long thin legs, 
and, with little cries of alarm, dashing over the 
green sward to join its mother and find conceal- 
ment in the deep shadows of the cool forest. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE STORY OF A BAD BOY” 


BY J. L. 


HARBOUR 


Note. — The illustrations on the two opening pages of this article are taken from family daguerreo- 
types lent to St, NicHOLAS by Mr. Aldrich in December, 1906. 





THE quaint old town by 
the sea, called Portsmouth, 
is the only sea-coast town 
in New Hampshire, and is 
one of our very oldest set- 
tlements, for it was founded 
in the year 1623 and it has 
a history worth knowing. 
It was an old town when 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich was 
born in one of its quaint 
and ancient houses, on the 
eleventh of November, in 
the year 1836, and he has 
written a very delightful book about Portsmouth 
called “An Old Town by the Sea,” while his 
famous “Story of a Bad Boy,” first printed thirty- 
eight years ago, is a very true account of his 
boyhood in the New Hampshire seaport. 

The American 
world of literature 
sustained a_ great 
loss when Mr. AI- 
drich died at his 
home in Boston, on 
the nineteenth of 
last March, after an 
illness of several 
weeks. We have had 
few more graceful 
writers in our Amer- 
ican literature than 
he, and he will long 
be remembered as a 
writer in whose 
work there was al- 
ways a strong note 
of cheerfulness and 
helpfulness, the out- 
growth of a sunny 

MASTER ALDRICH IN HIS nature that caused 

“HOOPLE” DAYS—sHowinG many of his friends 

THE QUAINT DRESS OF to call him “that 

AMERICAN BOYS OF THAT TIME. 

eternal boy,” long 

years after the days of his real boyhood were be- 
hind him. He was always a boy at heart. 

The Aldrich lad was still in his infancy when 








THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH, AS A VERY 
LITTLE BOY. 


his parents left Portsmouth and went to New 
Orleans to live, his father having acquired busi- 
ness interests in the South. But the schools in 
New Orleans were not as good as those in the 
North and so young Aldrich was brought back 
to Portsmouth to live with his grandfather and 
attend school. One of the amusing parts of his 
“Story of a Bad Boy” is that in which he gives 
his impressions regarding New England; and 
in an account of his arrival in Boston Harbor, 
he says, 

“As I leaned over the rail of the boat, a measly- 
looking little boy with no shoes said that rf I 
would come down on the wharfghe would lick me 
for two cents—not an exorbitant price. But I 
did n’t go down. I climbed into the rigging and 
stared at him. This, as I was rejoiced to observe, 
so exasperated him that he stood on his head on 
a pile of boards in order to pacify himself.” 

Of his _ school- 
days in Portsmouth, 
which is the “River- 
mouth” of his “Story 
of a Bad Boy,” he 
has written in de- 
lightful detail, and 
in a way to prove 
that he was a real 
boy of a very hu- 
man sort who did 
the things any lad 
with plenty of fine 
and high _ spirit 
would be likely to 
do. He had the con- 
tempt every manly 
youngster feels for 
the boy who is a 
coward or a sneak, 
or that unforgivable 
person in the world 
of boys, a “sissy- 
boy.” Tom Bailey 
evidently felt that it 
is a boy’s right to have as good a time as possible, 
and he seems to have had it in a truly boyish 
way. Only a man who has happy and helpful 


‘*TOM BAILEY” IN CONTINENTAL 
COSTUME, AS HE APPEARED 
IN ONE OF THE PLAYS IN HIS 
GRANDFATHER'S BARN. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


memories of his own boyhood could have written 
as Mr. Aldrich wrote of his experiences in the 
happy-go-lucky land of Boyville. 

Old Portsmouth long ago lost its shipping in- 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH IN HIS EARLY TEENS. 


terests, but no doubt there are in Portsmouth, as 
in other sea-shore places, “old salts” who love to 
sit on the deserted wharves in the summer sun- 
shine and spin long yarns of the “good old days,” 
when the fine harbor was full of vessels and the 
fishermen came home from “the Banks” or some 
other fishing ground. Perhaps some of these old 
salts remember a little lad named Tom Aldrich 
who added a good deal to the gaiety of the town 
by his pranks; and no doubt he is spoken of by 
these old New Englanders as a boy who “wa’n'’t 
reely bad—just full of fun and mischief.” 

Master Tom Aldrich had brought his pony 
from New Orleans with him, his Gypsy, and she 
was provided with very comfortable quarters in 
his grandfather’s stable. Gypsy and Master Tom 
spent many a happy hour together in Portsmouth, 
and on the roads leading through the country-side. 

Much as Master Tom liked Portsmouth he felt 
very badly when his father and mother returned 
to New Orleans and left him alone in the town. 
He went to a school kept by a Mr. Grimshaw, 
and there were forty-two boys in the school who 


STORY OF A BAD BOY” 677 
sat at forty-two green desks. It was at this 
school that Tom made the acquaintance of the 
various lads who 
figure so promi- 
nently in the well- 
known “Story of 
a Bad Boy.” 

In those days 
school “kept” on 
Saturday morning, 
but both Wednes- 
day and Saturday 
afternoons were 
half-holidays and 
times of sheer de- 
light to the boys 
of Portsmouth. 
Tom’s_ grandfath- ae 
er’s barn became a 
popular resort. The boys had some thrilling 
theatricals in the barn, and in regard to these 
Mr. Aldrich “IT played all the principal 


I5 YEARS OF AGE, 


says: 


parts myself,—not that I was a finer actor than 
the other boys, but because I owned the estab- 
lishment.” 

It was the custom for the boys of Portsmouth 
to have a great bonfire on the town “Square” at 
midnight on the night before the Fourth. 


Here 

is where a little of Master Tom’s “badness” crept 

out, for he stole away to the bonfire “unbe- 

knownst” to his grandfather and aunt. He went 

to bed as usual and then got up a little before 

midnight and fared forth, an erring boy who met 
“come-up- 

for his dis- 

and de- 


his just 
pance”’ 

obedience 
ceit The hilarity 
ran so high that 
when the bonfire 
ran low, Master 
Aldrich and some 
of the other boys 
decided to replenish 
the fire with a long 
unused stage-coach 
that had fallen into 
decay. The old 
coach was _ taken 
from the stable in 
which it had long 
stood and the boys 
pushed it into the 
bonfire. When it 
was all aflame some 
unexpected night-watchmen arrived and speedily 
collared the boys and marched them off to the 
lock-up where they had time to reflect upon the 
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truth of the old adage that “The way of the 
transgressor is hard.” 

So life went on with as much of adventure in 
it as falls to the portion of the average boy. 


OF THOMAS BAILEY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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(Photograph from “ Portsmouth, Historic and Picturesque.” 


By permission, C. S. Gurney. 


There was no more monotony in the Boyville of 
that long ago day than there is in the Boyville 
of our own times. 

One day, too, there came a financial crisis into 
the life of Master Aldrich, and if-any of you are 
too young to understand the feal meaning of a 
“financial crisis,” Master Tom’s 
own explanation of this unfortunate 
state of affairs may be quite illu- 
minating, for he says: “You are 
deeply in debt—say to the amount 
of a quarter of a dollar—to the lit- 
tle knickknack shop around the cor- 
ner, where they sell picture papers, 
spruce gum, needles and Malaga 
raisins. A boy owes you a quarter 
of a dollar which he promises to 
pay at a certain time. You are de- 
pending on this quarter to settle 
accounts with the small shopkeeper. 
The time arrives, and the quarter 
does n’t. That ’s a financial crisis 
in one sense,—in twenty-five senses, 
if I may say so.” 

The “financial crisis” in which 
Master Aldrich found himself was 
all the more trying because of the 
fact that he had determined to run 
away from Portsmouth and go to New Orleans to 
his parents. This determination was due to an 
eager desire to see his parents and the fact that 
the cholera was raging at many places in the 
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ALDRICH, 


THE BOYHOOD HOME OF THOMAS BAILEY 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF A BAD BOY” 


South and the warm-hearted boy was eager to 
be with his parents in their time of danger. The 
business interests of the elder Aldrich were in 
such shape that he could not leave New Or- 
leans, and his wife would not go 
without him. Their son decided to 
go to them, and got as far as Bos- 
ton when his intention of seeking a 
position as cabin-boy on a_ vessel 
running between Boston and New 
Orleans was frustrated by an old 
sailor who had come from Portsmouth 
in pursuit of the runaway. He went 
back to Portsmouth the next day, 
only to get the sad news that his 
father was dead, and thus the first 
great and searching sorrow of his 
life came to him. 

He had now begun to look for- 
ward to a college career, but these am- 
bitions came to a sudden end when 
his father died, and it became neces- 
sary for him to go to work. He was 
sixteen years old at this time, and 
an uncle in New York offered him 
a position in his banking house. This was not to 
the boy’s liking, for he had already secretly de- 
cided on a literary career for himself, and had 
written sketches for the local papers over the 
name~ of “Experience,”’—not perhaps the most 
appropriate name a boy of sixteen could have cho- 


ALDRICH, 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(Photograph from “ Portsmouth, Historic and Picturesque.” 


Ly permission, C. S. Gurney.) 


sen for his nom de plume. He remained three 
years in the banking house of his unele, and dur- 
ing that time responded often to the clear call he 
felt to write, sending contributions to different 
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papers and magazines. His work met with 
such favor that it increased his confidence in his 
ability to succeed as a writer, and when he was 
nineteen years old he determined to give up any 
further attempt to become a business man and 
devote himself wholly to literature. This was 
rather a risky thing to do, for the opportunities 
offered young and aspiring writers then were far 
less alluring than they 
are now from a pecuni- 
ary point of view. But 
young Aldrich was so for- 
tunate as to secure a sal- 
aried position in the edi- 
torial department of the 
New York Evening Mir- 
ror. The next year he 
went to the Home Jour- 
nal, one of the popular 
periodicals of that day, 
and here he remained un- 
til the year 1859, receiving 
much help and encourage- 
ment from Mr. Nathaniel 
P. Willis, a well-known 
author of that time, who 
was editor of the Home 
Journal. 

In the meantime Mr 
Aldrich, when still less 
than twenty years of age, 
had written a poem that 
had attracted a great deal 
of attention and is still 
one of his most popular 
poems. This is his “Bal- 
lad of Baby Bell”—a very 
remarkable poem for a 
youth of nineteen, and it 
gave its author a reputa- 
tion at once, as a writer 
of great promise. 

Mr. Aldrich was writ- 
ing very successfully and 
with the certainty that he 
had found his proper call- 
ing when the great Civil 
War arose, and made the whole nation think 
much of things other than what was guimg on in 
the world of literature. He gave up his other 
work to become for a time a newspaper war 
correspondent, attaching himself to Blenker’s 
Division of the army of the Potomac. Soon after 
the close of the war he married and took up his 
residence in Boston and from that time until the 
day of his death his permanent home was in Bos- 
ton, although he was often away for long periods 
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of time, journeying around the world and making 
frequent trips to Europe. 

In 1865 the young writer came to Boston to 
take charge of a weekly called Every Saturday 
and he remained editor of this weekly until the 
year 1874. It was in the year 1869 that Mr. AI- 
drich’s delightful “Story of a Bad Boy” appeared 
as a serial*in the leading juvenile periodical of 


THE RESIDENCE OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH ON MOUNT VERNON STREET, 


(THE HOUSE MARKED BY A CROSS ABOVE IT.) 


that day called Our Young Folks. The story 
appealed to both young and old readers because of 
its perfect naturalness and its delightful humor. It 
was the true story of a happy, healthy, unspoiled 
boy who found it good to be alive. 

The story met with great favor, and it is 
still one of the most called-for of juvenile books 
in some of our public libraries. Only recently it 


was translated into French and published in a 
Paris newspaper, and there has never been a 
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year since its appearance when it did not bring 
its author a considerable royalty. The story not 
only gives us a delightful account of the doings 
of Master Tom Bailey (Aldrich) and the other 
boys of his day in Portsmouth, but it also gives 
us charming glimpses of the old town and the 
ocean and the lazy little Piscataqua River, of 
which Mr. Aldrich wrote in his later years, when 
for him city life had lost much of its charm: 


‘¢ Thou singest by the gleaming isles, 
By woods and fields of corn, — 
Thou singest, and the sunlight smiles 
Upon my birthday morn. 


‘* But I within a city, I, 
So full of vague unrest, 
Would almost give my life to lie 
An hour upon thy breast ! ” 


Mr. Aldrich rarely failed to strike 
a very high note in his poems, and 
some of his poems have seldom been 
surpassed by any American writer. 
For years he was known chiefly as 
a poet and then he gave proof of the 
fact that his prose work could be 
made as charming as his poetry. 
His stories entitled “A Rivermouth 
Romance,” “The Stillwater Trag- 
edy” and “Marjorie Daw and Other 
Stories,” were read with eager in- 
terest, and publishers besought Mr. 
Aldrich to write more such tales. 
Indeed, it was a matter of regret 
to both publishers and readers that 
Mr. Aldrich wrote so little of either 
poetry or prose in his later years. 
This may have been partly because 
of the fact that he had become a 
very prosperous man and the need 
of his writing was not urgent. Then, 
too, as already stated, he spent much 
of his time in traveling. His edi- 
torial work ended when he severed 
his connection with the Atlantic 
Monthly, of which he was editor 
from the year 1881 until the year 1890. 

It was while he was editor of this magazine 
that he secured a great many of the autographs 
and letters and manuscripts of famous writers 
that made his home a veritable treasure-house of 
literary possessions of this kind. Mr. Aldrich’s 
Boston home was on old Beacon Hill, almost 
within the shadow of the old State House with 
its gilded dome, of which you have no doubt read 
and which many of you have seen. There was 
what one might well call a “literary atmosphere” 
that made itself felt the moment one entered the 
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house. Books? There were “no end” of them 
in the home of Mr. Aldrich, and hundreds of 
them bore the autographs of their writers. There 
were books to be found in every room of the 
house, and they almost concealed the wails in 
some of the rooms, so that the whole house was 
a kind of a library, and a very valuable one, too. 
On the walls in neat frames were poems and let- 
ters in the handwriting of famous men such as 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Longfellow and Whittier and Keats and Byron 
and Samuel Johnson and Bryant. Then in beau- 
tifully bound volumes were whole manuscripts 
written by Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Long- 
fellow, and other distinguished writers. The desk 
in the study of Mr. Aldrich had once been owned 
by Charles Sumner and in all parts of the house 
one could find curious things that Mr. Aldrich had 
found in all parts of the world. In the large re- 
ception room on the first floor was a gray parrot 
that had been his pet for many years, but this 
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“Tommy,” with the perverseness of his kind and 
of babies, always refused to “show off” when 
it was desirable that he should do so, and his at- 
titude toward callers was sometimes distinctly 
hostile. The writer of this remembers that he 
repelled his friendly advances with a gloomy si- 
lence broken by a sharp screech of refusal on the 
day when he tried to get him to talk. He was 
very fond of Mr. Aldrich and, like the “little 
brown dog” whose master “went away,” “Tom- 
my” may be waiting now— 

**For a quick footfall and a boyish call, 

For his master to come once more.” 


We have said that Mr. Aldrich, like many 
other famous authors, made his first venture 
into the world of literature through the col- 
umns of a friendly local newspaper. But Mr. 
Aldrich himself has told of one of his very ear- 
liest attempts at writing, when he was a boy at 
school in Portsmouth. The duty of writing an 
“essay” had fallen to his portion. As he was 
then the fortunate and happy possessor of the 
beautiful little pony Gipsy, the boy thought that 
he was pretty well up on matters relating to the 
horse, and he decided to devote his effort to that 
useful animal. The result was the following 
“essay” on the horse: 


‘*The horse is a Useful animal. He is nice to have. i 
have one. her name is gipsey. She bites, and her main 
is very long. one Dayi was washing her front Foot when 
she bent down her head and lifted me up by the trowsers 
and tumbled me into the water Pale that was standing near 
by. i hit her six times with a piece of Hoop. the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” 


Mr. Grimshaw, master of the school that young 
Aldrich attended, was in the habit of giving two 
prizes each week for the best essay submitted by 
one of his pupils. The winner of the first 
prize was given a knife or a pencil-case or some- 
thing else dear to the boyish heart, while the win- 
ner of the other—which must have been a “booby” 
prize—was accorded the distinction of standing 
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before the school for an hour wearing a very 
high, conical-shaped paper hat on which in very 
large letters were the words: “I AM A DUNCE.” 

It was this latter prize, we are told, that came 
to the author of the essay on the horse. 

The abundant humor of Mr. Aldrich, combined 
with the fact that his outlook on life was always 
cheery and hopeful, gave a lightness and charm to 
his work, and a kind of sunshiny joyousness was 
the prevailing atmosphere in almost all his writ- 
ings. He had twin boys, who were his only 
children, and a great sorrow came to Mr. Aldrich 
in the death of one of these sons two or three 
years ago. The other son said of the father after 
his death that he was “the dearest father and the 
closest friend that any son ever had.” 

Mr. Aldrich’s books include “The Story of a 
Bad Boy,” “Prudence Palfrey,” “The Queen of 
Sheba,” “The Stillwater Tragedy,” “Marjorie 
Daw and Other Stories,” “From Ponkapog to 
Pesth,” “Two Bites at a Cherry and Other Tales,” 
“An Old Town by the Sea,” “The Ballad of Baby 
Bell and Other Poems,” “Cloth of Gold,” “Un- 
guarded Gates,” and several other volumes, in 
all of which the reader will find the exquisite 
quality that characterized his literary work. 

It was a fair day in March of this year when all 
that was mortal of Thomas Bailey Aldrich was 
carried out to beautiful old Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery and laid to rest, not far from the graves of 
Longfellow and Agassiz and Phillips Brooks 
and James Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Edwin Booth and Charles Sumner, 
and other celebrated men who have left behind 
them records of brilliant achievement because of 
their fidelity to high ideals. Mr. Aldrich was 
also a man of fine and high ideals, and he seems 
to have been true to some sort of an unwritten 
resolution to give to the public only his best and 
most cheerful self. When a writer of his great 
endowments does this he cannot fail to serve 
a lofty and noble purpose and to add not a little 
to the growing good and happiness of the world. 
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Drawn by Johnauna S. Mapes 


FAIRY BOOK 


BY JOHNANNA S. MAPES 


A head-full of fairies and pixies and gnomes, 
And lost little girls, far away from their homes, 
And great, big, brown bears that jump out unawares, 
And mermaids with long golden hair and gold combs. 
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HER CLASS-DAY GOWN 


BY. SARA WARE BASSETT 


“Wuy, Mildred North!” cried Edith Whitman, 
grasping her friend’s hand, and drawing her 
from the surging crowd of the busy shopping 
street into a secluded corner of a nearby en- 
trance. “What are you doing in all this rush?” 

Mildred exclaimed with delighted surprise: 

“Why, Edith—you? Is n't this fun! Where 
are you going?” 

“Buying all my new Class-Day things,” an- 
swered Edith. “Gown, hat, shoes, parasol, every- 
thing! It ’s such fun to be really going,” she 
added, with all the enthusiasm and joyousness 
which a girl of eighteen always feels over her 
first Class-Day. 

“That ’s just what I ’m doing,” broke in Mil- 
dred. “You know I did n’t expect to have a new 
gown—Mother thought my muslin would do per- 
fectly well. We ‘ve been economizing a little,” 
she went on brightly, “because it ’s Bob’s Class- 
Day, and of course we longed for him to have 
everything as he wished it. It ’s ‘once in a life- 
time,’ Father says.” 

“Yes, and Bob has done so well,” rejoined 
Edith; “of course you are going to everything.” 

“Oh, yes, Hall, Stadium, and four spreads— 
won't it be fine? Now if it ’s only pleasant!” and 
she cast a troubled glance at the sky. “Here it 
is two weeks before the date for Class-Day, and 
they laugh at me so at home because Father 
says that already I wail if there is a cloud, even 
if it ’s no bigger than a mosquito.” 

Edith laughed merrily. 

“But the gown?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,”. Mildred answered. “Well, you see 
we invited Uncle Robert Hooper, Mother’s bach- 
elor brother, on from New York for Class-Day. 
Bob is named for him, and he was a Harvard 
man, too. He wrote to say he was ill, or he 
would surely come, and he said he was awfully 
proud of Bob; saw the cum laude in the paper. 
So he sent Bob a check for fifty dollars to buy 
something by which to remember the day. Later 
I guess he happened to think of me, for in a few 
days a check for the same amount came for me, 
and with it a letter saying it was a pity I was n't 
a boy too, to show the Hooper grit as Bob had, 
but that he hoped I ’d show it some other way. 
It sounded rather dubious, for he never has liked 
girls.” Mildred laughed a pretty, defiant little 
laugh. 

“And so you are going to have the new gown 


after all,” cried Edith eagerly. “How perfectly 
lovely !” 

“Yes, is n't it?” and Mildred gave her friend’s 
arm a sympathetic little squeeze; “I wish you 
would come with me while I choose it.” 

“I should love to, my dear, but I have a list of 
errands miles in length, and I must not,” answered 
Edith, affectionately, “I must fly this minute. Be 
sure to tell Bob how perfectly splendid we all 
think he is.” 

“Yes, I will—we ’re awfully proud of him, too. 
Do come over soon and tell me all about your 
new gown,” and Mildred nodded a good-by, call- 
ing as a parting farewell: “Don’t you hope it 
won't rain?” 

“Don’t speak of it,” laughed Edith, as she 
was swept off in the swirl of the crowd. 

Mildred turned and entered the big shop, in 
the doorway of which they had been standing, 
and sank down before the glove counter. 

“White suede gloves, please, elbow length,” she 
said to the salesgirl, nonchalantly tossing over 
a counterful before her. 

The girl turned and opened a drawer, and 
while looking through its contents, she spoke 
to another girl beside her. Mildred caught the 
words: “and so I ’ve got to give up our vacation. 
I do not mind so much, but little sister Florence 
is heartbroken. She has never been into the real 
country in all her life, and never spent a night 
out of the city. I promised she should go this 
summer, and the poor little thing needs it, too. I 
can get on myself.” 

She found the gloves for which she had been 
searching and brought them to the counter, and 
while she fitted and worked them on with pa- 
tient care Mildred looked up and examined the 
pale, tired face. The purchase was concluded, 
and while she waited for her change, she tapped 
her fingers nervously on the edge of the counter 
and furtively studied the girl. It flitted through 
her mind, that she was about her own age, but 
that her girlishness was entirely gone, and she 
was a worn, pensive woman. 

When the change came, Mildred took it au- 
tomatically and walked thoughtfully to the dis- 
tant part of the shop where the white gowns 
were sold. Such a profusion of filmy fabrics 
were displayed, that they cast into delighted 
bewilderment the group of girls before them. 
Four or five eager faces were already bending 
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over the dainty assortment, and a merry chatter 
of discussion came from two pretty girls near the 
end of the counter. 

Mildred handled the fascinating varieties ab- 
sently. In some indefinable way, their very deli- 
cacy and uselessness jarred upon her. Two or 
three times she took them up and put them down 
again, and at last she rose and walked with defi- 
nite purpose back to the glove counter. 





‘* WHILE THE GIRL FITTED THEM ON, MILDRED LOOKED 
UP AT THE PALE, TIRED FACE.” 


The girl who had waited upon her came for- 
ward with a faint smile of recognition and Mil- 
dred sat down on the revolving stool and burst 
out abruptly: 

“T did n’t mean to listen, but I could n’t help 
hearing what you said about your vacation and 
about Florence. Won't you tell me about it? I 
really wish you would.” 

A flush of surprise colored the cheek of the girl 
behind the counter, and she faltered, touched by 
the note of interest and sympathy in Mildred’s 
voice. 

“Why, you see, my mother has been ill,” she 
said, with a simple dignity. “There are just 
three of us, and it has taken all the money we 
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could save for doctor’s bills, and so our vacation 
has gone into that.” She smiled bravely. 

Mildred put her hand on her purse, but the gir! 
went on with a proud little gesture: 

“It ’s all paid up, and one of our friends, 
lady who trades here, has asked mother out to 
her country home for all summer, so you see we 
are very well off, after all.” 

“But your own vacation?” Mildred persisted 
impressed by the girl’s unselfishness. 

“Oh, yes, we ’ve got to give that up. I don’t 
so much mind,” a little sigh escaped her lips, “but 
Florence has never been away. She is sixteen. 
We were going to a Vacation House in New 
Hampshire for two whole weeks, but perhaps we 
can go next year.” 

“How much would it cost to go?” inquired 
Mildred, her eyes shining with a sudden thought 
that had just popped into her head. 

The girl looked honestly into the flushed face 
of the kindly customer. 

“We could do it for sixteen dollars 
all,” she said. 

Mildred rose quickly and put out her hand 
with hasty determination: “Here is twenty-five 
dollars. I do not need it—it was given me to 
use as I liked. I want you and Florence to have 
your trip to New Hampshire just as you planned, 
and please spend the rest for the little things you 
may need,” and before the astonished girl could 
recover herself, Mildred was gone. 

So it was the old muslin that went to Class- 
Day, and while the whole family wondered and 
speculated they were obliged to admit among 
themselves, that Mildred had never looked pret- 
tier nor seemed more radiantly happy. 


fares and 





“THE fellows did n’t seem to mind Millie’s old 
clothes,” laughed Bob, teasingly, as they discussed 
the great event one evening several weeks later. 
“T say, Mildred,” he went on, “what are you go- 
ing to do with your money?” 

“Nothing,” said Mildred, laconically. “It ’s 
all spent; I bought new gloves, white shoes and 
stockings, ribbons and—and—” 

“You did n’t blow it all in on those—I know 
that,” pursued Bob, decisively. 

“Bob,” said his mother, “do not be inquisitive ; 
remember it was Mildred’s to spend as 
chose.” Still the mother looked a trifle anxiously 
at her daughter, not a little mystified by her un- 
usual silence. 

“Miss Jennie and Florence Ridley to see Miss 
Mildred,” said the maid entering and making the 
announcement to Mildred. 

“To see me?” exclaimed Mildred in surprise. 
“Why, I know no such people! Well, you ‘Il 
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have to show them in here. 
the library.” 


The maid returned, ushering in two plainly 
but neatly dressed girls, the younger of whom 
ran eagerly forward, regardless of the others in 


the room; and seizing both 
of Mildred’s hands, looked 
up into her face and said: 

“T’m Florence—we found 
out who you were—they 
knew at the store—and we 
just had to come. We got 
home to-day. Oh! it was 
beautiful! We never can 
thank you enough,—never,”’ 
a little sob choked the child. 

Gradually it all came out, 
and Mildred, her mother, 
and Bob listened to enthu- 
siastic tales of “real moun- 
tains,” “all the milk you 
wanted,” “berries you could 
truly pick yourself,” and 
the joyous overflow of the 
little sixteen-year-old’s first 
glimpse of a country vaca- 
tion. It was a long story, 
but the ring of perfect de- 
light, and the freshness of 
the childish wonder, held 
them all spellbound 

“Florence has gained nine 
pounds, and I six,” said 
Jennie, with a quiet echo 
of pleasure in her voice. 
“We never had such a good 
time in all our lives.” 

She rose to go, and tim- 
idly put both her hands in- 
to Mildred’s. There was 
no need to say she was 
rested. The cheeks had a 
faint color, and the dark 
circles were quite gone from 
her eyes which fairly shone 
with health 

Mildred moved to the 
door and wished them good 
night, with promises to 
come to see them, and then 








returned to the room, her 


happiness. 


Her mother rose and kissed the brown hair, 
and then went into the library without a word. 


Father has guests in 
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Bob fidgeted. He was evidently ill at ease. 
“I say, Mildred,” he broke out ‘at last, “that 


made me feel like a perfect cad. Here I spent 
every cent of my money for books for myself. 
I ’d give anything to have had the pleasure 
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glowing with 


THE GIRLS RAN EAGERLY FORWARD, REGARDLESS 


OF THE OTHERS IN THE ROOM 


you ‘ve had out of yours. I guess if Uncle Rob- 


ert knew, he ’d say that you did n’t need to be a 
boy, and that there are some other things in the 
world lots better than the ‘Hooper grit’!” 








A LITTLE FIELD OF GLORY 


BY MARY CATHERINE LEE 


Author of ‘‘ A Quaker Girl of Nantucket,"’ ‘‘ Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift,’ etc. 


CHAPTER II 
A VICTORY AND A SURRENDER 


THEN times were dull again, for several weeks, 
in the old house of Apdike. They arranged a 
kind of barricaded fortress in the tower, where 
they passed their nights, and took care to be in 
bed betimes. 

But Dick, having had adventure, wished con- 
stantly for something more to happen. Some- 
times the king’s barge passed him on the river, 
and once he carried over to Greenwich a plain, 
grave gentleman who, instead of pence, gave 
him the fee of a golden angel, and greeted him 
as “Sir Lucifer,” in stepping ashore. 

These were all that Dick could count as hap- 
penings, until the Vigil of St. John arrived. 
Then the house gables glowed red with many 
bonfires which had been lighted in the streets, 
and their ruddy splendor flooded the old house 
of Apdike, revealing strange carvings on the 
oak ceilings and paneled wainscots. And here 
and there a bit of faded, ragged arras, that hung 
like a tattered banner to the wall, was dyed again 
with richness. Old trophies of sword and spear 
and shield, that had been taken from Spanish 
and Algerian pirates by the merchant fleets of 
the Apdikes, showed crimson stains again. 

The streets of London were a grand display. 

“Let us go forth once again, brother,” said 
Dick, “and have our share of St. John’s Eve.” 

“Why, that cannot be for me,” said Thomas. 

Then Dick snatched his cloak from a hook on 
the wall, and swinging it over his shoulders, 
brought it about him so as to make a little cave 
around Thomas, with but a peep-hole in front. 

“Now, art thou not as safe as a monk in his 
cell?” he said. “Trust thyself to me!” 

Thomas thought with horror of the gaping, 
grinning faces that would surround him and 
pierce him with their dreadful eyes, if he should 
be discovered under Dick’s cloak. What the 
spears of battle were to a soldier, those eyes 
were to him. 

But there was always something splendid to 
him in moving on at the rate of Dick’s long step. 
It gave him the thrill, the bracing of nerve, which 
comes to a man when he stands on the deck of a 
great sea-going ship, and feels the free thing 
dashing gloriously into space. 

“T ’ll go anywhere with thee, Dick,” he said. 


And they went. The whole town was resplen- 
dent. Every man’s door was embowered in green 
birch, and long fennel, and St. John’s wort, and 
white lilies, and the windows as radiant as can- 
dles and oil lamps could make them. 

Through Cheapside and Fleet Street the citi- 
zens’ wives and daughters, in their finest cos- 
tumes, leaned from the overhanging windows. 
Beneath, on the footway, were spread hospitable 
boards, presided over by apprentices in blue 
gowns and yellow hose, who invited the passers 
to partake of their master’s cheer. And Dick 
did; now and then passing in a crumb to Thomas. 

Down the Strand the houses were hung with 
tapestry, and lighted up with oil lamps. From 
some, hung branches of iron, curiously wrought, 
bearing hundreds of lamps. Stages of tim- 
ber and latticed windows were filled with ladies, 
whose diamonds flashed in the light. Banners 
and pennons floated on the breeze. Gay steeds, 
with gorgeous trappings, pranced here and there, 
upon which were mounted armed men _ with 
plumes and casques. And every villain was 
abroad. Now and again Dick started, and held 
Thomas closer. 

But Thomas sailed on, up and down the town, 
and at length Dick stationed himself near the 
cross at West Cheap, to get a good view of the 
procession. 

About him were farmers from Kent, sailors 
from the river, fishermen from Essex, fishwives 
from Billingsgate. There were servants in liv- 
eries, young men and smart maids, old men and 
matrons. 

Dick was not unseen among these. “A fine 
larruping lad, with a bloom like an apple,” a 
motherly woman noted. “Don’t ’ee smother the 
child, lad! Let it have air, do.” She placed her 
kind, fat hand on Thomas’s cover, and would 
have thrown it open, but Dick moved away. 

“Why art not jumping the bonfires?” asked a 
stiff-jointed old man, envying the lad his brisk 
legs. “Eh! hast brought out a baby to nurse?” 

And Dick moved on again. But soon he was 
vexed by a little girl in her father’s arms, who 
had come out to see whatever was to be seen. 
Finding nothing more inviting than the bright 
eyes that peeped from under Dick’s cloak, she 
called out in a shrill voice: “Let me see the 
babby! Let me see the babby!” 

Dick covered his burden closer, and frowning, 
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tried to move on again. 
weeping. 

“An ill-natured lout!” said the father. 

“Why is he feared to show what he ’s get?” 
asked the mother. 

“Happen it ’s something would hang him,” 
suggested a big, bristling woman. 

“Best see what he ’s a-carrying off,” cried a 
rough man, while another laid hold of Dick, and 
a third tugged at his cloak. 

The curious, the cruel, and those who wished 
to add to the exciting events of the night, 
crowded up, shouting: 

“Leave a-go it!” 

“Show us it!” 

Nay, ask not what they cried. A _ villain 
wrenched Dick’s elbow from behind. The sud- 
den pain of it caused him to loosen his hold, 
so that Thomas was snatched, and—dropped, 
at the first glance; then caught up again by 
a more daring fellow, who uttered a howl of 
delight. 

‘T is a Tom-a-lin!” 

“A Hop-o’-my thumb!” 

“A pixy!” 

“Hoot-toot! Look ye!” 

Thomas was raised aloft to be gazed at, while 
Dick was fighting right and left. 

But, at the height of the clamor, there arose 
another howl that was not of delight. With the 
cunning swiftness of a real pixy, Thomas had 
swung himself backward, and caught with one 
hand at the hair, with the other at the ear of the 
enemy, and never did anything cling as he did. 
Not a burr, not a leech, not pitch, not a limpet 
to a rock, not a drowning man to his only hope 
of life. 

He could not be torn away. Every effort to 
sever the attachment resulted in keener pangs to 
the larger member of that struggling pair. The 
more he was pulled, the more Thomas clinched 
and clawed, until strength forsook the excru- 
ciated man, and Thomas, feeling the loosening 
hold, slipped out of it like a snake, and climbed 
to a foothold on the nape of the bowed neck, 
where he had his antagonist under, and stood 
triumphant. The conquered man was at his 
mercy, for nowhere was there human help for 
him. The delighted, applauding crowd were only 
too eager to see a continuation of the perform- 
ance; though some fell back, that this. eery thing 
might not leap at their ears. 

Dick had stopped fighting, and stood staring 
with wonder at his tender brother, while three 
new-comers made their way through the crowd 
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to a place beside him. They wore the scarlet 
dress of the yeomen of the guard. Nothing could 
surpass the relish they seemed to have for that 
strange exhibition of prowess. 

“St. George and the dragon!” exclaimed the 
one who had great, laughing blue eyes and a 
golden beard. “Brava! Brava!” he shouted, 
when Thomas had accomplished his triumph. 

Dick turned with a start, and then stood rapt. 
His king’s voice he had not forgotten. Those 
great sparkling eyes, the fair face and gallant 
figure were printed on his heart. Every true boy 
is a hero-worshiper. 

“Whose brave elf is that?” asked Dick’s hero. 

“He is my brother,” Dick replied, and -reach- 
ing up, he received Thomas into his arms. 

sut now the approaching trumpets and tabors 
drowned every other sound. 

There was such blowing and booming as 
thumps at the heart, and then the great March- 
ing Watch came on. 

First, the city officials, in parti-colored liv- 
eries, followed by a mounted sword-bearer in 
armor, on a gaily trapped steed; and then the 
Lord Mayor, in all his regalia of state, on a 
magnificent horse. 

Forward and onward they came and went, 
marching grandly, tripping lightly, prancing, 
wheeling, tramping,—giants, pages, morrice 
dancers, footmen and pageants, torch bearers, 
sword players, demi-lancers in armor, with the 
city arms emblazoned on back and breast; gun- 
ners, archers, in coats of white fustian, with 
bows bent and sheaves of arrows at their sides; 
pikemen and halberdiers, in corselets and _hel- 
mets; billmen with helmets and aprons of mail; 
drummers, fifers, standard- and ensign-bearers; 
scarlet uniforms, gilded harnessings, all glowing 
and glittering in the light of a thousand blazing 
torches, which sent up a pitchy flame and smoke 
that showed in the distance like the light of a 
burning city. 

To Dick, elbow to elbow with the frolicsome, 
masquerading, but manly young king, in that 
grand display of arms and light, it was an excite- 
ment almost too tremendous. 

When the procession had passed, and the 
crowd was buzzing and moving to disperse, Dick 
came down to earth and stood wondering how 
he should ever get Thomas safely home. 

King Harry, seeing his doubt, and mistaking 
it for fear, said: “By the Mass! this valiant 
brother of thine shall have a guard of honor. 
Move on, lad!” 

And Dick marched homeward, attended by an 


1 Morrice dance — Frequently joined with pageants and processions, especially those 


appropriate to the celebrations of May-day. 
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escort of the disguised king and his two com- 
panions. 

It was a great night for the old house of Ap- 
dike, for the merry monarch carried his freedom 
so far that he went within its door, to see more 
of that smallest subject in his realm. 

Simon, having hoarded the 
fat, had made candles, so 
that the ten-branched can- 
dlesticks were ablaze in the 
windows, and the king saw 
and wondered over Thomas; 
saw the desolation of the 
house, in the towers of 
which had once been stored 
treasures of silver and gold 
which rivaled those of a 
prince; saw the naked walls ~, 
which had once been hung 
with richest tapestries; saw 
the fine, great fellow Dick 
was,—Dick, with all his ar- 
dor and valor and devotion 
in his glowing, eloquent face. 

His Majesty was curious ‘ 
about Thomas, but his incli- 
nation was for large and 
manly things. It was Dick 
he fancied, after all. And 
Dick showed all the enthu- 
siasm of his devotion, which 
made King Harry say to 
himself that he would re- 
member this descendant of 
the worthy Apdikes. And 
he put something of his in- 
tended favor into his words, 
and then went on again to 
his boyish pastime of see- . 
ing the people, eating their 
spice-cakes and saffron-cakes 
and drinking their ale, as 
though he were a citizen 
himself. 

That the king had been 
within their walls seemed to 
Thomas only a part of the 
bewilderment and _ bedazzle- 
ment of the night. He was too tired to care 
even for that great event; but he saw all Dick’s 
ardor and devotion. 

And when they were settled in their beds, 
while Dick’s fancy was at work, up spake 
Thomas, who had seemed to be sleeping: “I 
heard thee say, ‘An I were free!’ What didst 
mean, Dick ?” 

“Why,—why—if I were a lone lad, brother.” 
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“What wouldst do, Dick ?” said Thomas eager] 
“I would do naught but serve my king all the 
days of my life.” 


Then Dick gave a sigh. To Thomas it was a 


sigh of longing. It was not the first time that he 
had thought himself a hindrance to Dick. 
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***HOW DAREST JUMP OVER MY WALL? SHOUTED THOMAS.” 


He said to himself: “If Dick were free, he 
would not live in a poor, tedious way, and ferry 
people across the river in a leaky old boat.” 

If Thomas, then, could but have had himself 
blown out, like the flame of a candle; if he could 
have been wiped out, like a chalk-mark on the 
floor, willingly would he thus have set Dick free. 

After this, he was lying, one day, in the tan- 
gled grass of the garden, under the mulberry 
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tree, looking up at the sky. He remembered the 
story of one Elijah, who had been permitted to 
mount away out of sight, forever, in a chariot. 
/. stream of swallows left the tower of St. Swith- 
in’s, and ran smoothly away into the blue. At 
the bottom of the forlorn garden flowed the 
Thames, bearing away the ships that had come 
up with the flood-tide. They slipped away into 
the shrouding mist, and were seen no more. 

Tormented with these suggestions, Thomas cov- 
ered his face and might have wept, but he was 
startled by the sound of something heavy drop- 
ping to the ground. He bobbed up out of the 
grass. 

A strange man had come over the wall. Toa 
helpless person, this uncommon way of approach 
might naturally bring alarm. But those who 
know say, “the more despair, the less fear.” A 
vessel cannot be filled with two things at the 
same time. 

“Have no fear, young master,” began the man. 

“Fear!” shouted Thomas, in the tone of a ter- 
rible cricket. “How darest jump over my wall?” 

The man—an ingratiating, ugly-faced fellow 
—looked upon Thomas with surprise, followed 
by a delighted grin, as though he were enjoying 
a performance. He was a mfxture of country 
and town, in a russet coat, with a belt of white 
horsehide, hose puffed to the knees, smart, tight- 
fitting stockings and yellow buckles on his shoes. 
He glanced about at the fading and decay of the 
stately Apdike estate with an appearance of 
satisfaction, and answered: 

“You see, young master, I could not come in 
at the gates, and your doorkeeper would ne’er 
let me in by the door, and there ’s a question I 
would ask.” 

“Begone with thy questions!” said Thomas, 
with the roar of a linnet. 

“But first, let me ask—wouldst like to be some- 
what richer, sir?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Shamwell is my name; Shamwell, the Show- 
man.” 

Thomas looked with increasing disgust at his 
large-featured, ugly visitor, whose attempted 
politeness made him all the more sickening. 

“Hast never heard of the wonders provided 
for the people of this realm by Shamwell, assisted 
by Nature? The hare that plays the tabor, the 
goose with four legs, the sheep with two heads, 
the hairy woman, the Welsh giant, the spotted 
boy and the performing monkeys?” 

Thomas stood dumb. He was all vague but 
horrible suspense,—and foresight. 

“But a beautiful dwarf like you, sir, is not to 
be found in all England,” continued Shamwell,— 
Vor. XXXIV.—87. 
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“nay, in all the world, I trow; and if you would 
but be joined to my collection, it should bring 
you marvelous profit.” 

The face of Thomas flushed. His tiny chest 
swelled with wrath and shame; but in that way 
he could vanish,—in that way he could free Dick. 

If an executioner had stood there, offering to 
take off his head, to the same purpose, it would 
have seemed an easy matter, by comparison, to 
agree to that—to just one moment of agony—for 
Dick’s sake. But the horror of being a showman’s 
property, a fellow monster with the four-legged 
goose and the spotted boy, stared at, grinned at, 
day after day, on and on, for who knew how 
many days and years! Thomas looked at the 
open door of the house,—to the refuge within. 
There was Dick’s old cap on a bench. The 
largest person in the world could not have con- 
tained more dread and grief, more anguish and 
love than was in that quivering little frame. And 
one might say more heroism, too, for he turned 
from the door, and stretching out his hands to 
Shamwell, said: 

“You may take me! You may take me now!” 

And Shamwell, having assurance that it was 
safe, that this small man need ask leave of no- 
body, unlocked the gate, and departed, hugging 
to his heart the head of the house of Apdike. 


In a large cornfield, extending from the banks of 
the river Cam toward the road, for about half a 
mile square, great matters were going on in the 
first days of September. That is to say, Stur- 
bridge Fair was in full blast. The farmers of 
the district had brought their cattle, the hop- 
growers their hops, the merchants of the great 
towns their many wares. 

And even a portion of the Continent had come 
in the persons and wares of Venetian and Ge- 
noese traders in Eastern goods; the Gascon vine- 
grower with the produce of his vineyards; the 
Flemish weaver with his linen from Liege and 
Ghent; the Spaniard with his iron, and the Nor- 
wegian with his tar and pitch. 

Sturbridge Fair was the greatest in the nation; 
perhaps in the whole world. It was, in truth, 
like a fortified city, set up all suddenly in the 
open field, to fall away as suddenly, and disap- 
pear, when the days of the fair were ended. 
While afar from it, one could hear the lowing of 
oxen, the neighing of horses, the bleating of 
sheep, the shouts of human voices and a great 
confusion of miscellaneous sounds. 

In streets of booths the wares were arrayed, 
and these were fringed with the humbler stalls 
of peddlers and purveyors of refreshments. 

The first booth on the north side of the fair 
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contained the miracles and monsters, drolleries, 
rope-dancers, wild beasts, performing monkeys, 
bears and horses,—everything conceivable and 
contrivable that could amuse or surprise the peo- 
ple. Babel was nothing to the jumble and din of 
this department. 

Here, a fellow in motley dress, with beating 
drum, invited people to see his puppets, and 
farther ‘on a Merry Andrew blew a trumpet 
calling all to come and admire his antics. On 
the other side, with yards of tape or ribbon in 
his hands, a “Hocus Pocus,” or fakir, was show- 
ing his sleight of hand to the wide-eyed rabble, 
crying, “Hocus pocus, tontas talontas, vade celeri- 
ter jubeo!” Yonder, one was shaking a rattle, 
another scraping a fiddle, while a band of pipers 
and guitar beaters added music to the din of 
“Here, sir, see Jeptha’s Rash Vow!” “See the 
Tall Dutch Woman, sir!” “See the Tiger!” “See 
the ‘Horse-and-no-Horse,’ whose tail stands 
where his head should!” The minstrel, the 
story-teller and the tumbler gathered knots 
about them; ballad singers held the crowd while 
their confederate pickpockets were diving and 
fishing for their especial gain. 

On tents and booths were posted announce- 
ments of marvels to be found within. This way 
to—‘The Gyant, or Miracle of Nature, of such 
prodigeous Hight and Bigness the like hath 
never been seen. He hath been shown at 
Court, and his Majesty was pleased to walk 
under his Arm, and he is grown very much since. 
Vivat Rex!” 

On the other hand, “The Wonder of Nature. 
A girl not above three foot long, with Head that 
groweth out backward, and not a perfect Bone in 
any part of her, yet she hath her senses to admy- 
ration, discourseth and singeth, all very pleasant 
to hear. God save the king!” 

But all clse was set at naught by the announce- 
ments of what Shamwell and Nature had to 
offer. Together they had produced a giant larger 
than the largest; monsters more monstrous; per- 
formers more cunning than the demon himself, 
and strange creatures taken in the deserts of 
Prester John’s country. 

In the doorway of his booth, Shamwell, junior, 
in an attracting costume—“Turkey above, and 
Greece below, like the peninsular itself”—called 
loudly on the passers to “Come and behold the 
noble Jack-call!” “Come and see the decapita- 
tion of St. John the Baptist!” “Come and see 
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the smallest man alive,—the Caballero de los 


Caballeros,—a Spanish gentleman not above 
twenty-eight inches long, who rideth a young 
tiger!” 

In an inner sanctuary of this Temple of Won- 
der the little Caballero was being decked out for 
his first appearance. About him his fellow won- 
ders awaited their turn. The Giant Goliath 
dozed indifferently on the ground. St. John the 
Baptist, all ready to be beheaded, sat cheerfully 
chatting on the same bench with the man who 
would use the knife, while the third man, whose 
head would appear in the dish, as his own dis- 
appeared from the table, was having his ghastly 
paint put on. The low-spirited performing mon- 
keys, and the sulky hare, that played the tabor, 
were hating the human race together, while the 
Caballero expended his disgust upon the Sham- 
wells. Grievous had been the days and weeks 
during which he had lived with them on the road, 
or in a topsy turvy corner of their booth, sleeping 
on the same pallet with the spotted boy, the giant 
snoring next, and all the monsters somewhere 
there in the darkness. And, worse than all, to 
arise and be called diminutive pet names by Mrs. 
Shamwell and her daughters, and “Little Hop- 
the-Puddle” by Shamwell, junior. These seemed 
the most hideous conditions into which he could 
have invited himself. 

To be sure, while the four-legged goose 
squawked, the two-headed sheep bleated double, 
the wild beasts roared, and the Shamwell twins 
outsquawked, outbleated and outroared them all, 
he could cry, “Oh, Dick! Dick!” and no one 
would hear him. 

He felt so immensely far-removed, that he 
seemed to have reached the uttermost bounds of 
the earth. Never again should he be heard of, 
he thought, from a place so strange and distant. 

That morning he had heard of a boy who had 
fallen into the river, and been taken out drowned. 
The river! Would it be possible to get there, 
and fall in? 

“Now, then,” said Shamwell, flipping up the 
gold lace on the Caballero’s Spanish doublet, and 
giving his mustachios another curl upward, to 
make him a touch fiercer and more fly-away, “let 
us see how thou wilt make entrance. Ay,—nay, 
nay; a more sudden dash; a lower sweep of the 
cap. Mind and walk Spanish, and lay thy hand 
on the hilt of the sword,—thus, like a very bravo 
of a fellow. Now!” 





(To be continued.) 
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TOM, DICK, AND HARRIET 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater” 


CuHapTer IV 
THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT SCHEME 


Dick Somes, or “The Brand,” as Chub insisted 
on calling him, was a success from the start. 
The circumstances attending his arrival at Ferry 
Hill enveloped him in a mantle of romance, while 
to have thrown over Hammond in favor of the 
rival school at once endeared him to his new 
friends. Besides this, however, it was hard to 
resist his personality. As Chub said one day in 
awed tones: “He ’s just about as homely as a 
mud fence, only somehow you forget all about 
it.” And you did. You remembered only that 
his look was frank and kindly, his voice wonder- 
fully pleasant, and his laughter infectious. Be- 
fore he had been at Ferry Hill a week he knew 
every one of his forty-two companions to ‘speak 
to, and could call each one by his name without 
a mistake. The younger boys tagged after him 
whenever they might, and the older ones were 
frankly eager to be with him. He could talk in- 
terestingly on a hundred subjects, and could be 
as breezy as a Kansas cyclone or as staid and 
proper as young Cullum, of the Second Middle, 
who, on his arrival from Boston the year before, 
had been promptly dubbed “Culture” Cullum. 

Born in Ohio, Dick had moved west with his 
parents at the age of six years. Then had fol- 
lowed sojourns in a sod house in Nebraska, in 
a log cabin in Montana, in an adobe shack 
in Colorado, and in a real carpenter-built 
house in a Nevada mining town. After that 
the fortunes of the Someses had mended rapidly 
until, when Dick was twelve, the family was liv- 
ing comfortably in one of the finest residences of 
Helena. For two years Dick attended school 
uninterruptedly, something he had not done be- 
fore. Then came his mother’s death and two 
years of hotel life at home and abroad for him 
and his father. So, of course, Dick had seen a 
good deal of the world for a boy of his age, had 
a keen sense of humor, plenty of imagination, and 
could rattle off stories that made his audience 
sit with wide eyes and open mouths. Dick never 
spoke of wealth, but the impression prevailed 
generally that his father was remarkably well 
off, and the fact that Dick had his own check- 
book and could draw money from a New York 
trust company whenever he wanted to—naturally 
did much to strengthen that impression. 


Harry took much credit to herself for Dick's 
capture, and displayed at all times a strong pro- 
prietary interest in him. For his part Dick liked 
Harry immensely and endured her tyranny with 
unfailing good humor. At Madame Lambert's 
School, in Silver Cove, Harry became quite a 
heroine, and the story of how she had induced a 
Hammond boy to come to Ferry Hill was in 
constant demand for a fortnight after school be- 
gan again. 

Naturally enough, Dick’s closest friends were 
Chub and Roy—and, of course, Harry; and I 
might include Sid Welch. Sid was fifteen and a 
confirmed hero-worshiper. Last year he had 
transferred his allegiance from Horace Burlen 
to Roy, and now appearances indicated that he 
was about to transfer it again to Dick. Dick 
was very kind to him, as he was to every one, 
but Sid’s youthfulness prevented him from any 
save occasional companionship with the three 
older boys. To be sure, Dick was only sixteen 
himself, but he seemed older than either Chub or 
Roy. He had barely managed to convince Doc- 
tor Emery of his right to enter the Second Se- 
nior class, and was working very hard to stay 
there. 

One morning,,a week or so after the beginning 
of the new term, Dick, Roy, Chub, and Harry 
were seated, the two former on the grain chest 
and the two latter on an empty box, in the barn. 
The big doors were wide open and the morning 
sunlight fell across the dusty floor in a long path 
of gold. The cold had moderated and that 
day the water was dripping from the eaves, and 
the snow was sliding with sudden excited rust- 
lings from the roofs of the barn and sheds. Be- 
yond the sunlight the floor faded into the twi- 
light of the building wherein the forms of farm 
wagons and machinery were dimly discerned. 
From close at hand, to be exact, from tiers of 
boxes and home-made cages ranged along one 
side of the barn, came strange sounds; squeaks, 
soft murmurs, little rustling noises, excited chat- 
ters, and now and then a plaintive me-ow. The 
sounds came from the inhabitants of Harry’s 
menagerie, as Roy had nicknamed the cellection 
of pets. Overhead was the soft cooing of pi- 
geons, and outside in the warm sunlight many of 
them were wheeling through the air and strut- 
ting about the yard. Dick had just been for- 
mally introduced to the inhabitar.ts of the boxes; 
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to Lady Grey and her two furry, purry kittens, 
to Angel and others of his family—white, pink- 
eyed rabbits these—, to Teety, the squirrel, to 
Pete and Repeat and Threepete, black rabbits all, 
to Snip, the fox terrier, to numerous excitable 
white mice, and, last but not least, to Methuselah. 

Methuselah was the parrot, a preternaturally 
solemn and dignified bird as long as he refrained 
from conversation. When he spoke he betrayed 
himself as the jeering old fraud that he was. Just 
at present he was seated on Harry’s arm, his 
head on one side and one glittering eye closed. 
Closing one eye gave him a very wise look, and 
I fancy he knew it. At Harry’s feet lay Snip, 
stretched out in the sunshine, and at a little dis- 
tance Spot, an Angora cat and the black sheep of 
the family, sat hunched into a round ball of furri- 
ness and watched proceedings with pessimistic 
gaze. 

“When does the first hockey game come, Roy?” 
asked Chub. 

“A week from Saturday, with Cedar Grove. 
3y the way, Dick, can you play hockey?” 

“No, what ’s it like?” 

“Have n’t you ever seen a game?” 

“Don’t think so. It ’s a sort of shinny on the 
ice, is n’t it?” 

“Something like that,” answered Roy. “You 
ought to learn. Harry says you ’re a dandy 
skater, and that ’s half the battle.” 

“Oh, I never could play games,” said Dick. 
“T ’ve tried to catch a base-ball, but I never could 
do it.” 

“You come out for practice in a month or so,” 
said Chub, “and I ’Il bet you can learn how. Will 
you ?” 

“Tf you like. Do both you fellows play?” 

“Yes, Roy plays first base and I play second.” 

“Chub is captain,” added Harry. 

“And where do you play?” asked Dick, turn- 
ing to her. 

“They won't let me play,” answered Harry 
disgustedly. “I can play just as well as Sid 
Welch, though!” 

“Oh, come now, Harry,” laughed Chub, “Sid 
played a pretty good game last year.” 

“So could I if you ’d let me. I can catch any 
ball you can throw, Chub Eaton, and you know 
it!” 

“Of course you can,” said Chub soothingly. 
“I ‘ll put you behind the bat this year, Harry.” 

“How far behind?” asked Roy. “Back of the 
fence?” Harry made a face at him. 

“T would n’t think of playing if you bar Harry 
out,” said Dick gravely. “Harry rescued me 
from a life of idleness at Hammond, and brought 
me over here where I ’m buzzing my brain out 
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trying to keep up with my class, and I ’m natu- 
rally awfully grateful to her. If you don’t let her 
play you can’t have my invaluable services, 
Chub.” 

“Look here, how about foot-ball?” demanded 
Roy. 

“Me?” asked Dick. “I don’t know the first 
thing about it. The only game I can play is 
chess.” 

“But you ought to do something with those 
muscles of yours,” insisted Roy. “Did you ever 
do any rowing?” 

“Never even saw a race,” was the cheer- 
ful reply. “Oh, I ’m no athlete, me. The only 
thing I can do is ride and fish and shoot and 
throw a rope and—and run a little.” 

“Run?” 

“Yes, on my feet, you know. Don’t you ever 
run hereabout ?” 

“Yes,” laughed Chub, “we run bases.” 

“T could n’t do that, I guess; a mile ’s about my 
meastire. Don’t you have foot races here?” 

“No, we don’t do anything in that line. Ham- 
mond has a track team, but we have n’t. You 
should have stayed where you were put, if you 
want to be a runner.” 

“What ’s the matter with getting up one of 
those things here?” asked Dick. “One of those 
track teams? You ’ve got a track, have n’t you?” 

“Yes, but it ’s not much good. We only use it 
for exercise,” said Roy. 

“Could n’t it be fixed up?” 

“I don’t believe the Doctor would do it,” an- 
swered Roy. “You see, it would cost a lot, and I 
know there is n’t much money to spend.” 

“Why? Does n’t the school make money?” 
asked Dick. 

“Oh, yes, but not very much; does it, Harry?” 

“Sometimes it does. n’t make anything; it 
loses,” replied Harry cheerfully. “Then I wear 
my old dresses in the summer, and we stay here 
at Ferry Hill; only sometimes I have to go and 
visit Aunt Harriet Beverly, which is much 
worse than staying at home.” 

“Must be a leak somewhere,” said Dick. 
“Why, with forty-three boys at four hundred 
dollars a year, I don’t see why the Doctor 
does n’t make slathers of coin.” 

“He used to,” said Harry; “but everything 
costs so much more nowadays, you see. Papa 
says that if we had accommodations for twenty 
more boys the school would make money.” 

“What kind of accommodations?” asked 
Dick. 

“Why, places to sleep and eat,” answered 
Harry. 

“But if he ’s losing money now with forty 
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boys I should think he ’d lose half as much 
again with sixty,” said Chub. 

“Did n’t you ever hear the saying that it costs 
as much to feed three persons as it does two?” 
laughed Dick. 

“Papa means,” explained Harry, “that the ex- 
penses would n't be much larger than they are 
now. It would take more food, of course, and 
—and things like that, but there would n’t have 
to be any more teachers, because papa and Mr. 
Cobb and Mr. Buckman could teach sixty boys 
just as well as forty.” 

“I see,” said Chub. “But—could he get 
twenty more boys? The school is n’t quite full 
now, you know.” 

“He could if he advertised in the magazines 
and papers,” said Harry. “He never has ad- 
vertised because he says it would n’t pay to do 
it unless he could take lots more boys.” 

“Well, I like the school as it is,” said Chub. 
“I think there is just enough of a crowd here 
now. If it was much bigger we would n’t hang 
together the way we do and we would n’t have 
half so good a time.” 

“Yes, but I ’d like the Doctor to make some- 
thing,” said Roy. “I ’d like Harry to have new 
dresses in the summer and not have to visit 
her Aunt Harriet,” he continued with a laugh. 
“Besides, if the school was making plenty of 
money we could have a new boat-house, and an 
addition to the grand stand and things like that, 
probably.” 

“And a new running track,” added Dick. 
“I ’m in favor of enlarging the school!” 

“Objection withdrawn,” said Chub. “Go 
ahead and do it.” 

“Then, too,” said Roy, who had apparently 
been considering the matter quite seriously, 
“we ’d have a larger number of fellows to pick 
our teams from. If we ’ve been able to win 
from Hammond in most everything in the long 
run with only half as many fellows as she has, 
what could we do to her if we had three fourths 
as many?” 

“Third class in algebra!” murmured Chub. 
“Mr. Somes may answer.” 

“Not prepared,” said Dick promptly. 

“But it ’s so,” cried Harry. “Why, we could 
—we could simply lambaste them!” 

“Good for you, Harry!” laughed Chub. 

“Yes, it is so,” pursued Roy earnestly. 

“That ’s why Hammond can have a track 
team and we can’t. She has nearly ninety fel- 
lows this year to our forty-three. That means 
that she ’s got two chances to our one.” 

“Oh, piffle!” scoffed Chub. “Why does n't 
she lick us then? We ’ve beaten her three times 


’ 


out of four at foot-ball, and we ’re away ahead 
in base-ball victories, and in rowing. No, sir, 
the reason we ’ve been able to lick her is just 
because we have so few fellows that we all stick 
together and work for the school, and when we 
get a lot more here it will be different and 
there ‘Il be cliques and things like that, and half 
the school won’t speak to the other half.” 

“That is n’} so at Hanimond, I guess,” ob- 
jected Dick. “From what little I learned of the 
place the fellows stick together pretty well.” 

“Besides, twenty more would n’t make much 
difference,” added Roy. “What you say might 
be so if we had two or three hundred, like some 
of the big schools; but not with sixty. I cast 
my vote with Dick; let ’s enlarge.” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Harry, “let ’s! How ’Il 
we do it?” 

“Well, don’t let me interfere,” said Chub 
good-naturedly. “I ‘Il just sit here and keep 
still while you do it. But don’t be long, be- 
cause I ’ve got a lesson in just ten minutes.” 

“Why, there ’s only one way to do it,” said 
Dick promptly. “We must have a new dormi- 
tory.” 
“Oh, is that it?” asked Chub. “I ’ll see if I 
can find one for you.” He began to peer around 
on the floor. “I suppose one slightly used 
would n’t do?” 

“You dry up and blow away,” said Roy. 
“We ’re talking business.” 

“And if you want to come in on the ground 
floor,” said Dick, “now ’s your chance. If you 
wait you ‘Il have to pay a big price to join the 
Society.” 

“What ’s it called? The Society of Hopeless 
Idiots ?” 

“No, sir; it ’s called the Ferry Hill Improve- 
ment Society,” replied Dick. “And its objects 
are to obtain a new dormitory, increased at- 
tendance, a new running track and a track 
team.” 

“Is that all?” jeered Chub. “It sounds so 
easy I guess I ’Il have to come in. You may 
put me down for president.” 

“We ‘ll put you down for janitor, that ’s what 
we ‘ll put you down for,” said Roy scathingly. 
“Dick shall be president.” 

“IT decline,” said Dick. “I nominate Miss 
Harry Emery, Esquire.” 

“No, Roy must be _ president,’ answered 
Harry, “and I ‘Il be secretary and treasurer, 
because I have more time than you fellows. 
And Dick must be vice-president, and Chub—” 

“T ll be referee.” 

“No, you ‘Il be second vice-president.” 

“All right,’ answered Chub cheerfully. 
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“That ’s me. I ’m the one who attends ban- 
quets and does the jollying. You folks do the 
work.” 

“Look here,” said Roy soberly. “Are you 
fellows in fun or do you—do you really intend 
to go into this?” 

Chub grinned and Harry looked doubtful. 
Dick, however, answered promptly. 

“No, sir, there ’s no fun about it!” he de- 
clared. “We ’re going to do it. Work on the 
new dormitory begins as soon as school closes 
in June. Why not? What ’s a dormitory, any- 
how? Thirty thousand will build it, I guess; 
and if we can’t scrape up that much before June 
we don’t deserve it!” 

“I ‘ll bet you anything he believes it!” said 
Chub in awed tones. 

“Of course I believe it,” said Dick stoutly. 
“We ’Il send letters to the graduates asking for 
subscriptions, and we ‘Il get the fellows in 
school interested and make them contribute. 
I ‘Il start the ball rolling myself with fifty dol- 
lars.” 

“Gee!” said Chub. “I can’t give much more 
than fifty cents, I guess.” 

“You ’ll give five dollars, anyhow,” declared 
Dick. “No subscriptions received for less than 
five.” 

“T ’ll give five!” cried Harry eagerly. 
got almost that much in my bank.” 
“Good! Fifty and fifteen are—” 

“Is,” corrected Chub. 

“Am—sixty-five,” said Dick. 
starter.” 

“Sure!” laughed Roy. “We only need 
twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
five more!” 

“Oh, maybe it won't take thirty thousand,” 
said Dick cheerfully. “I only guessed at it. 
We ’Il find out about that the first thing.” 

“Well, there ’s no harm in trying,” said Roy. 
“And it “Il be good fun whether anything comes 
of it or not. But I vote that Chub be made 
president because I ’m going to be too busy dur- 
ing the next two months to attend properly to 
the duties of the office. You see, hockey does n’t 
leave much time for other things.” 

“Not me, though,” Chub protested. “I never 
was president of anything, and don’t know what 
you do. Besides, I ’m going to be pretty busy 
myself in another six weeks. Base-ball candi- 
dates are coming out early this year. Dick ’s 
the man for president; he started the trouble 
and the subscriptions. All in favor—” 

“I ’d just as lief serve as president,” said Dick, 
“only I may be busy myself pretty soon.” 
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“What at?” asked Chub. 

“Forming that track team. I ’m going to be 
captain of it, you know. Roy ’s captain of the 
hockey team and you ’re captain of the nine, 
and I ’ve got to be captain of something, my- 
self.” 

“Do you really mean that you ’re going to try 
and get up a team?” asked Roy. 

“Yes, and I want you fellows to help me. 
Will you?” 

“Sure,” cried Chub. “It ’s a good scheme, 
Dick. I ’ll wager there are lots of fellows here 
who will be pleased purple to join.” 

“Will you?” 

“Me? Why, I can’t do anything.” 

“How do you know? I dare say you can run 
bases, and if you can do that maybe you can 


sprint. And Roy ought to make a good distance 
runner. You say he was in the Cross Country 
last fall.” 


“T ll join,” said Roy. “I don’t suppose I can do 
anything, but I ’m willing to try.” 

“Same here,” said Chub. “And while we ’re 
about it, let ’s start a few other things. We 
have n’t got a croquet club, nor a sewing circle, 
you know.” 

“And if we started those, Harry could join,” 
laughed Dick. 

“T should think you might let me join the 
track team,” said Harry. “I can run as fast as 
anything, Dick!” 

“As secretary of the F. H. I. S.” replied Dick, 
“you will have no time for trivial affairs, 
Harry. You ’ve.let yourself in for a lot of hard 
work, if you only knew it. Now, I pro- 
pose—” 

“I propose,” exclaimed Chub, jumping up, 
“that I go to my recitation. When ’s the next 
meeting ?” 

“The secretary will issue a call for it,” an- 
swered Dick. 

“Seems to me,” suggested Roy, “that the name 
ought to be the Ferry Hill School Improvement 
Society; people might think we were trying to 
improve the Hill.” 

“Settle it to suit yourselves,” cried 
making a dash for the door. “I ’m off.” 

Methuselah, who had been dozing for some 
time, awoke startled, and broke into angry re- 
monstrances. “Well, I never did!” he screeched 


Chub, 


hoarsely. “Can’t you be quiet? Stop your 
swearing! Stop your swearing! Stop your 
swearing !” 


And the first meeting of the small but very 
select Ferry Hill School Improvement Society 
broke up in confusion. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE F. H. S. I. S. HOLDS A MEETING 


A Few days later Harry sat at the little desk in 
her room, her feet twined around the legs of her 
chair, her head very much on one side and a pen 
in her hand. Before her, on the pink blotting- 
pad, were four postal cards. Two were already 
written on, and a third was under way: 


Ferry HI, N. Y., January 14. 
There will be a meeting of the F. H. S. I. S. at the 
rooms of the Society (this means the barn), at 4 o’clock on 
the afternoon of January 16th. As the object of the meet- 
ing is to perfect a permanent organization, a full attendance 
is desired. 
Respectfully, 
H. Emery, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Harry laid down her pen with a sigh of re- 
lief, and wiped some of the ink from her fingers 
by rubbing them on the edge of the blotter. 
Then, getting a new grip on the chair legs with 
her feet, she took up the last postal. At that 
moment Mrs. Emery passed the open door, 
smiled and entered. 

“What are you doing, pet?” she asked, lay- 
ing a hand on Harry’s shoulder, and glancing 
at the postals. 

“Oh!” Harry gave a start and looked up in 
surprise. “Mama, you must n’t see!” she cried. 
“It ’s a secret!” 

“A secret? Well, my dear, I would n’t write 
it on postals then,” laughed her mother. “Don’t 
you know that any one can read it that way?” 

“Well, it is n’t a secret—exactly,” explained 
Harry. “But it ’s something you and papa 
must n’t know about, yet. Are you reading it?” 

“No, I ’ve stopped, dear. But what is the F. 


a. oe 
“That ’s it! That ’s the secret. It ’s a so- 
ciety.” 


“Don’t you think, pet, that you are a little too 
young to belong to secret societies?” asked Mrs. 
Emery smilingly. 

“Not this kind, mama; this is—is a benevolent 
society.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, it ’s for a worthy purpose.” 

“Indeed? And what is the purpose, Harry?” 

“Why, it ’s to—now, there, mama, you almost 
made me tell you!” Harry turned and pushed 
her mother away. “I ’m not going to answer any 
more questions!” She set her lips tightly and 
determinedly together. 

“But, Harry,” said her mother teasingly, “you 
know you never can keep a secret! You need n't 
even try. You might as well tell me now as later.” 


Harry shook her head violently, but refused to 
speak. 

“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Emery sadly, “if 
you can’t trust me, Harry, I suppose—” 

Harry was not proof against this. She jumped 
up and threw her arms about Mrs. Emery’s com- 
fortable waist, and hugged tight. 

“It is n’t fair!” she cried. “You ’re trying to 
work on my feelings, mama, and make me feel 
naughty; and then I ’ll have to tell you! And 
it is n’t my secret, dearest, not mine alone, and 
it would n’t be fair to Roy and Chub and Dick if 
I told you. And after a while you ’ll know all 
about it, if you ‘Il only wait, and you and papa 
are to pick out the site for the dormitory and—” 

“Dormitory? What are you talking about, 
child?” 

But Harry had clasped both hands to her 
mouth and was looking so distressed that her 
mother took pity on her. “Very well, my dear, 
I wen’t ask you any more questions. But don't 
get into mischief.” She kissed Harry and re- 
tired smiling. Harry returned to the desk with 
a loud sigh of relief and seated herself for the 
completion of her task. 

“It was the nearest thing!” she thought. “I 
almost told it right out! But just the same I 
think it was unkind of mama to say I could n't 
keep a secret!” 

When the last card was written she addressed 
them; one to Roy, one to Chub, one to Dick, and 
one to herself. 

“It ’s more businesslike,” she declared silently. 
“Secretaries of societies are such busy folks that 
I guess they are very likely to forget engage- 
ments unless they have notices around where 
they can see them.” ' 

She was forced to own, however, that it 
was n't necessary to post her notice with the 
others the following morning at Silver Cove. But 
then, for that matter, it was n’t absolutely neces- 
sary to post any of them! She could just ‘as 
well have handed them to the addressees; but 
sending them through the mail made them seem 
far more important, and the whole thing more 
real. 

The second formal meeting of the Society 
therefore came off on the following Wednesday 
afternoon, but without the desired full attend- 
ance. For Roy was very busy on the rink where 
the hockey team was getting ready for the game 
with Cedar Grove School three days later. It 
was decidedly chilly in the “rooms of the Soci- 
ety” this afternoon, and the members did not re- 
move their wraps. A portion of the menagerie 
made the mistake of supposing that feeding-time 
had arrived, and it was some minutes before or- 
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ler was restored. Methuselah had such a lot “You mean you second the motion,’’ Chub cor- 
to say that Harry was forced to drop the canvas rected. “Question, Mr. President!” 

in front of his cage, whereupon, after much dis- “T guess we ‘Ill worry along without parliamen- 
gusted muttering, he concluded that it was really tary procedure,” laughed Dick. “And I don’t be- 
hed-time and that he would go to sleep. lieve it will be necessary yet awhile to keep 
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the minutes. Here ’s the 
subscription list. i ve 
put my name down for 
fifty dollars. You two 
sign, and get Roy to. 
Then you had better keep 
it, Harry. Now,are we go- 
ing to take in more mem- 
bers or keep this thing 
to ourselves? I ’m in fa- 
vor of having just us 
four, because if we have a 
lot it will be hard to get 
anything done; the fel- 
lows will always be want- 
ing to speak and ask 
questions and all that. 
What do you say?” 

“Four ’s enough,” said 
Chub. And Harry nod- 
ded concurrence. 

“All right. Now I ’ve 
been asking questions, 
and I ‘ve found that Bur- 
gess Hall cost twenty- 
seven thousand dollars. 
But it was built twelve 
years ago, and Mr. Cobb 
says labor and materials 
have almost doubled in 
cost since then. If that ’s 
so Burgess would cost 
about forty-five thousand 
to day ; but the new dor- 
mitory would n't have to 
be more than half as large 
because it would have to 
accommodate only twenty 
fellows, and would nt 
have to have a dining 
room. But I think it 
ought to be built in such a 
way that it could be 
added to later. I ‘ve been 
figuring for a while on the 


“I suppose,” said Harry apologetically, “that I thing, and I think we ‘Il need just about what 
ought to read the minutes of the last meeting; I said the other day, thirty thousand.” 
only there are n’t any.” “Well, let ’s have enough while we ’re about 


“In which case,” said Chub, “I move you, Mr. it,” said Chub dryly. 
President, and fellow-members, that the reading forty thousand.” 
“So now the thing to do,” continued Dick, “is 


of the minutes be dispensed with.” 


“Maybe we ’d better say 


“I move so, too,” said Harry, excitedly. to write a letter saying what we ’re trying to do, 
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and asking for subscriptions. We ‘Il have it 
printed and send it around to the grads. I guess 


we can get hold of their names all right, for the 
Doctor must have a list of them somewhere.” 

“Yes, he has,” said 
Harry. “There ’s a big 
book of names and ad- 
dresses in the office.” 

“But it ‘ll cost some- 
thing for printing and 
postage, won't it?” asked 
Chub. 

“Yes, and so we ’ve got 

have some_ ready 
money. I guess twenty- 
five dollars will be enough 
for the present.” 

“Well, but where is it 
coming from?” 

“From the — subscrip- 
tions. The treasurer must 
collect from us. I ‘ll pay 
ten dollars now, and you 
fellows can give some- 
thing, too. Then I ’ll give 
Harry a check for the 
rest of what I owe.” 

“Oh, I ‘ll have some- 
thing to treasure, won't 
I?” cried Harry. “That ’s 
what a treasurer ’s for, 
you know.” 

“Yes.” Dick brought 
out his purse and selected 
two five-dollar bills from 
the little roll of money it 
contained, and 


to 


handed 
them to Harry, who ac- 
cepted them with shining 
eyes. “You must send 
me a receipt for it, you 
know,” said Dick. Chub 
fished ruefully around in 
his trousers pocket and fi- 
nally produced a dollar 
and twelve cents. 

“I guess I ’ll keep the 
change,” he said, “but 
you can have the dollar. Gee! I can just see that 
dormitory, Dick!” 

“All right,” answered Dick good-humoredly, 
“you go ahead and have your fun. How many 
fellows do you suppose have gone to school 
here?” 

“Fury, I don’t know!” said Chub. 
bunch of ’em.” 

“Well, how many usually enter in the fall?” 
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“This year there were fourteen new boys— 
counting you,” answered Harry. 

“We ’ll call it twelve,—just a dozen,” said Dick. 
“How long has the school been running?” 


MUST N'T SEE!" SHE CRIED. ‘IT'S A SECRET! 


“About thirty years, I think. Papa has had it 
twelve years, and I think it was almost twenty 
years old then.” 

“All right,” said Dick; “thirty times twelve is 
three hundred and sixty. Some of them are 
either dead or have moved, nobody knows where, 
I dare say, so we Il call*it three hundred. If each 
one gave five dollars it would be—let me see—" 

“Fifteen hundred,” said Harry, proudly. 
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“What! Nonsense! It must be more than that!” 

“Yep. Fifteen hundred,” said Chub. 

“But that can’t be right!” exclaimed Dick. 

“It is, though,” Chub said with a smile. Dick 
looked thunder-struck. 

“Fifteen hundred! Why, that won’t do any 
good! How much would each grad have to give 
to make thirty thousand?” 

“One hundred dollars,” 
promptly. 

“Well, that ’s a lot,” said Dick thoughtfully ; 
“because some of them probably can’t afford 
that much.” 

“Maybe some of them will give more,” 
gested Chub. 

“That ’s so; some might give a thousand. If 
only ten of them would do that then the others 
would have to give only seventy-five, or—well, 
something like that.” 

“IT guess if we get ten dollars apiece out of 
them on the average we ‘ll be doing well,” said 
Chub pessimistically. 

“We ’ve got to put it to them so that they ‘Il 
want to give a lot,” said Dick. “We ’ve got to 
get together and work up a letter that ‘Il make 
‘em weep! Roy ought to help with that, and so 
I suggest we put that over until the next meet- 
ing. Meanwhile let ’s each get up what he thinks 
would be about right and we ‘ll compare the—the 
appeals and work them together next time. Then 
we ’ll have it printed.” 

“Before that, though,” said Chub, 
to talk it over with the Doctor.” 

“Yes, we ’ll do that when we have the appeal 
written out,” answered Dick. “And we ’Il get 
him to let us have the names and addresses of the 
grads. And after we ’ve posted the letters we ‘Il 
get up a subscription list and circulate it through 
the school. I ’ve figured that we ought to get 
two hundred and seventy dollars that way, with- 
out anything from the Doctor, and I dare say 
he ’d like to give something.” 

“Of course he would,” said Harry. “Maybe 
he ’d give—a hundred! You see, we would n't 
want to go away this summer, anyhow, if the 
dormitory was being built.” 

“IT guess you won't have to stay at home on 
that account,” murmured Chub. 

“I think you ’re horrid,” said Harry. “You ’re 
making fun of it all the time. If you don’t think 
it can be done, I don’t see why you don’t leave 
the Society.” 

“Because,” laughed Chub, “I never belonged to 
a society before, and I like it immensely. I don’t 
say we won't succeed, but I don’t believe we ‘Il 
ever get the money by writing some letters to the 
graduates; that is, not by just that alone.” 
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“What ’s your idea?” asked Dick eagerly. 

“I think we ought to get some one to give a 
big sum, say five or ten thousand, as a starter. 
Then we could find out which of the old boys are 
well off, and put it up to them; tell them So-and- 
So had given ten thousand dollars and ask them 
to go and do likewise. Of course, every grad 
ought to be allowed the privilege of contributing 
to the worthy cause, but there ’s no use expecting 
to get much that way. And when the letters or 
circulars are sent out, a subscription blank ought 
to go along.” 

“That ’s a good scheme,” said Dick thought- 
fully. “How can we find out who the wealthy 
grads are?” 

“I dare say the Doctor knows,” 
“Anyhow, we can ask him.” 

“Yes, and don’t you think his name ought to 
Would n't it look more—more 


said Chub. 


go on the letter? 
official ?” 

“T guess it would,” answered Chub. 
we ought to him honorary 
is n’t that what ’s usually done?” 

“Honorary President,” suggested Dick. 

“That ’s lovely!” cried Harry. “He ’ll be so 
pleased !” 

“He ’s elected then,” said Dick, and Chub nod- 
ded. 

“Then I say we adjourn the meeting and get 
together again as soon as we can when Roy can 
attend. The trouble is that he has hockey every 
afternoon.” 

“Except Saturday.” 

“All right then; Saturday it is. That ‘s 
three days from now, and we ‘ll have time to 
think up the letter to the grads. It ’s settled 
then,” added Dick, as he slid off the grain chest. 
“Now let ’s go and watch Roy practice hockey 
awhile.” 

“Please don’t forget, Chub,” said Harry, “that 
you owe four dollars to the treasury. And I 
must collect from Roy, must n't I? Do you think 
I ’d better open an account at the Silver Cove 
bank, Dick ?” 

“No, I guess you won't have it long enough,” 
he laughed. 

“But it ‘Il be a good deal of money to keep in 
the house,” Harry objected. “Suppose some one 
stole it?” 

“Then you ’d have to make good,” said Chub. 
“By the way, Dick, is n’t it customary to put the 
treasurer under bond?” 

“T believe so. Can you give bond, Harry?” 

“T don’t know what that is,” answered Harry; 
“but I know I ’m going to keep this money where 
no one can find it! You know a thief broke into 
the house three summers ago when we were away, 
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and stole papa’s winter overcoat and a lot of sil- 
verware, and they never got him!” 

“That ’s right,” laughed Dick. “Don’t you take 
any risks with that immense sum you have there, 
Harry.” 

“T ’ll have a good deal when Chub and Roy 
pay,” said Harry gravely, as they left the barn 
and started along the road toward the dormitory. 

“Well, I ‘ll settle with you Saturday,” said 
Chub. “I ’m dead-broke now; there ’s only 
twelve cents between me and the cold world.” 

“And it is a cold world, too,” muttered Dick, 
pulling his sweater up around his chin. “I don’t 
believe I want to stand in the snow and watch 
those hockey players very long.” 

“Just a little while,” pleaded Chub. “It ’s lots 


of fun to see Harris fall down; he can fall far- 
ther and harder than any fellow I ever saw.” 

“Are n’t you going to play this year, Chub: 
asked Harry. 

“No, Glidden ’s a heap better than I am, and, 
besides, I ‘Il be busy at base-ball before the 
hockey schedule ’s finished; so I thought I might 
as well drop out of it.” 

“Wait for me a minute,” said Harry when they 
reached the Cottage. “I ‘Il put this money away 
in the house.” 

They waited for her and then the three went 
down the hill to the river, and along the bank to 
the rink where Roy and Kirby and Warren and 
Harris and a dozen others were charging madly 
about the ice in the teeth of a freezing gale. 


(70 be continued.) 
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BY ERNEST 
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Tue older readers of St. NicHoas will remem- 
ber from their histories, the great figure of 
Oliver Cromwell, who did so much toward giving 
England her most prized liberties, and eventually 
became Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
and perhaps the greatest personage of his time. 
I feel certain that these readers will be interested 
to hear something of Cromwell’s boyhood, and 
the places where he lived when a lad. 

About seventy miles due north of London, on 
what used to be called the Great North Road— 











the main thoroughfare of England's east coast 
irom the metropolis to Edinburgh—lies the good 
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THE CROMWELL HOUSE AT STUNTNEY. 
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A BOY 


THE AUTHOR 


old town of Huntingdon. For centuries it has been 
a prosperous county-seat, and in its day possessed 
a castle fortified by William the Conqueror, and 
boasted no than seventeen churches and 
monasteries. These latter, however, disappeared 
when Henry VIII dissolved the religious orders 
in England—all except one which the king be- 
stowed upon one Of his trusty subjects, one Rich- 
ard Cromwell, of whom the king was very fond. 

Richard’s son, called from his love of display 
the Golden Knight, inherited this monastery 
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hes 


HINCHINGBROKE MANOR, WHERE CROMWELL’'S UNCLE RECEIVED KING JAMES 


and on its site built a lordly mansion, Hinching- 
broke Manor, still standing, as here pictured, in 
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THE LANDSCAPE BY THE RIVER OUSE. 


all the glory of its towers, battlements and oriel- Huntingdon in “Cromwell House,” a spacious 
windows above the valley of the River Ouse. place with extensive lands. 

This Golden Knight had a younger brother, Robert married a worthy dame, who, as one 
Robert Cromwell, who lived down in the town of of the Stuntney Stewarts, joined to his estates 
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the fine old brick farm-house that appears in the 
drawing at the head of this article. 

They were blessed with a large family, and in 
1599, on the 25th of April, the fifth of their nine 
children was born, a boy named Oliver after his 
uncle. 

At the top of the parish register-page of All 
Saints Church at Huntingdon, is the record 
of this event, and it is with a certain sense of 
awe that one fingers the yellowing paper covered 
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ago: an ample, square house, with windows open- 
ing to the ground, through which the children 
could step out on the smooth English lawn shaded 
by oaks and fir-trees. 

Here little Oliver grew up with his eight broth- 
ers and sisters. 

The second day following his fourth birthday 
was a great day for Huntingdon, and a greater 
day still for the Cromwell family. Up on the hill 
at Hinchingbroke Manor, where Oliver’s uncle 





INTERIOR OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


with faded Gothic letters, and reads the simple 
record of the birth of this “greatest and most 
typical Englishman of all time”—a sense of awe, 
however, that changes to amusement when one 
deciphers above the entry, written by some visi- 
tor: “England’s plague for years.” And _ this 
sentence, in turn, has been crossed out by some 
later traveler who evidently was loyal to Cromwell. 

Oliver’s birthplace, “Cromwell House,” is to- 
day supplanted by a more modern structure, 
standing rather removed from the little town at 
the end of a twisting lane. As we peep through the 
iron gate, we feel sure that the general aspect is 
not so different from what it was some centuries 





HUNTINGDON, 


ATTENDED. 


WHICH CROMWELL 


lived, all was in a turmoil; the best linen was 
brought out; the pewter and silver polished to its 
brightest luster; cooks and scullions fumed in 
the kitchen; lackeys and maids scurried through 
corridor and hall, for there was to be a guest that 
night, and such a guest !—no personage 
than James VI of Scotland on his triumphal 
progress from Edinburgh to London to succeed 
Queen Elizabeth, and to found the ill-fated House 
of Stuart as James I of England. And when the 


less a 


august presence arrived, what a clatter in the 
courts as the heavy coach-wheels rolled over the 
What a stamping of hoofs and 
What low obeisances, and 


paving-stones ! 
neighing of steeds! 
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what a sumptuous dinner—a table groaning un- 
der loads of silver and smoking viands! 
Oliver’s father, brother of the host, was much 
occupied we may be sure, as was his mother, too. 
So can we not picture our four-year-old boy, on 
his sturdy little legs, wandering about with his 
brothers and sisters under the guidance of a 
nursery-maid, his gray eyes wide, his mouth 


4 
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prince, and himself sit in the highest seat, be 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, the great- 
est man not only in England, but in all Europe! 
Next day King James went on, to sit upon his 
throne in Whitehall; and Oliver grew up, not— 
as some writers would have us believe—in a 
country village, shut off from the active life of 
the day, but in a thriving town, only twelve 


THE WEST TOWER OF ELY CATHEDRAL. 


agape at all the goings-on? Can we not picture 
him staring at the young princes—at little Henry, 
Prince of Wales, who was to die scarce nine 
years later, and leave his brother Charles heir to 
the throne of England? Between Oliver and this 


same Charles, there was but a year’s difference 
in age, and one cannot help wondering, in think- 
ing of these two children face to face, if any 
thoughts but child-thoughts crowded Oliver’s lit- 
tle brain; any inkling that one day he would 
wrest the crown of England from this same weak 


hours’ journey from the metropolis, and on the 
great highway between London and Edinburgh. 

In the courtyard of the “George” (then much 
as it remains to-day) he might have seen the 
stages each day bring in their loads of people, 
and his father, who had been in Parliament, re- 
ceive the news of the hour. 

Soon the boy was put in the grammar school 
under the tutelage of one Dr. Beard; and the 
teachings of this worthy master, a great friend 
of Mr. Richard Cromwell’s, must have left an in- 
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lelible imprint upon the lad’s character. He 
seems to have conquered a lasting affection in his 
pupil’s heart, for all through Cromwell’s career, 
the two men remained in close touch. 

The old grammar school stands to-day, quite as 
it looked in Cromwell’s time. 

About thirty years ago, it 
was discovered that the front 
of the building was only a 
shell, hiding a much more 
ancient structure. Under the 
direction of an able archi- 
tect, the building was then 
restored to its old-time form. 
The expense of the work 
was borne by a distinguished 
playwright in memory of his 
son, who had been killed in 
a railway accident near by. 

So now the quaint school- ~ 
house turns its battered Nor- \ 
man facade, its queer old 
gable and bell-cote toward 
All Saints churchyard. 

As we sat in the white- 
washed  schoolroom, and 
wandered in the dormitory 
with its prim, snowy beds; 
or as, at luncheon, we 
shared the headmaster’s ta- 
ble and watched the boys 
relishing their curdled 
plum-tart; or as we sipped 
our tea by the tennis-court 
in the long afternoon shad- 


8 hor 


ows,—that boyish figure 
with the great gray eyes, 


with the nose a bit to one 
side, with the broad square 
head and the manly figure, 
constantly hovered around 
us: strong, fond of his out- 
door sport, and wilful, as 
they say he was. 

He fits, too, into the land- 
scapes by the Ouse—with its 


fishing, swimming, boating 

and visiting the country fairs. THE 
When Oliver was _ four- 

teen there was another royal progress through 

the town; but this time attended with no 

banquets, no festivities, only with a mourn- 


ful pomp. James had ordered the body of 
his mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, to be brought 
from Peterborough Cathedral down to London to 
its final resting-place in Westminster Abbey, 
and on its way it rested over night in All 
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Saints Church. 
crowd. 

He was now growing up, and at home ab- 
sorbed ideas and formed his character from the 
talks he overheard. Three of his uncles had been 


Surely Oliver was gaping in the 
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in Parliament, his father also; Dr. Beard was 
thoroughly abreast of the times and they all dis- 
cussed every phase of daily events, of the “despot- 
ism” of the king and the “persecution” of the 
Puritans. 

Just two days before his seventeenth birthday, 
the lad went to Cambridge, a few miles away, and 
was enrolled a member of Sidney Sussex College. 
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Cromwell’s college career was short-lived, cut 
off after the first year by the death of his father. 
The lad hurried home to the funeral of his parent, 
who was buried beside the Golden Knight. 


with his duties; with farming his lands; with 
yeomanry drills in which he took a vital interest, 
as his uncle and grandfather had before him. 

In 1628, Cromwell was elected to Parliament. 





THE RIVER OUSE AT ST. IVES. 


Oliver at eighteen was now the head of his 
branch of the house, with a widowed mother and 
six sisters more or less dependent upon him, so it 
behooved him to fit himself as quickly as possible 
for a career. He accordingly went to London to 
gain a general knowledge of the law. His cares 
do not seem to have weighed too heavily upon 
him, for two years later he undertook new re- 
sponsibilities by marrying, in Cripplegate church, 
Miss Elizabeth Bourchier. 

Bride and groom went back to Huntingdon to 
live, as is supposed, with his mother. Then for 
nearly ten years history gives us no picture of 
him but it is easy to imagine him well occupied 


In his very first speech, he quoted his old school- 
master, Dr. Beard. 

But now Cromwell’s great public career be- 
gan, and we can hardly follow him within the 
limits of this article. His youth was about 
ended. He sold his portion of his father’s estate 
to remove to St. Ives, and later to Ely where he 
lived but a few steps from the grand old cathe- 
dral. The year 1638 found him father of nine 
children, five boys and four girls, and a very few 
years later, this “Lord of the Fer ;” was raising 
his famous Ironsides, and the great civil war of 
England between the Roundheads on one side 
and the Cavaliers on the other had begun. 





THE COMING OF 
BY NANCY 


Last night the stars were covered deep 
In clouds the wind had woven all day; 
The world without a shadow lay, 

So closely did the darkness creep; 
Without a flickering leaf at play, 

So sound the wind was fallen asleep. 


A twinkle in the hedge near by! 
A twinkle in the arbor there! 
A spangle, spangle everywhere 





THE FIREFLIES 


BYRD TURNER 


Breaking the black, as though the sky 
Had spilled its stars a-down the air, 
Or set them winging suddenly! 


Now every flower flaunts a light, 
And every field ’s a cloth o’ gold, 
And every hilltop seems to hold 

Beacon on beacon flaring bright.... 
*T was like a fairy tale of old— 

The way the fireflies came last night. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO A CROCODILE 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 











DEAR CROCODILE: 
This note is kindly meant, 
And in a helpful spirit it is sent 
From rumors that have reached me, it appears 
That Crocodiles are always shedding tears; 
And when not eating, or in bed asleep, 
They say a Crocodile is apt to weep. 
Now, Crocodile, it really seems to me 
This state of things no longer ought to be; 
Because I ’m very sure, oh Crocodile, 
You ’d look a great deal better if you ’d smile 
There ’s always something to be laughing at, 
(And then your mouth seems just cut out for 

that!) 
| So, dearest Crocodile, I pray you mend 
Your ways, and much oblige 

Your faithful friend, 


| Cc. W. 
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Cuapter VII 
HEARD BY CHANCE 


Jo arose next morning seemingly in the best 
of spirits. She caroled so gaily as she combed 
her hair, and offered with such friendliness to tie 
bows and do buttonings, that Fritzi’s sore heart 
was quite healed, and the two girls went down to 
breakfast arm in arm, whistling “Yankee Doodle,” 
so gleefully that even Uncle Christmas, who was 
a great stickler for dignity and propriety, chuck- 
led over his muttered admonition, “Whistling 
maids and crowin’ hens never come to no good 
ends.” 

“Gay as larks, I see,” and Mrs. Hunter, from 
behind the coffee urn, smilingly returned their 
morning greeting. “It ’s nice to see you so 
happy together. Fritzi, we were all so proud of 
you last night. It was a great pleasure to hear 
you play, dear child.” 

Fritzi dimpled and smiled over her fruit and 
was happy indeed, and Jo looked very lovely and 
innocent, as she hesitated between the choice of 
an orange or banana, while in her heart of hearts, 
though she exulted, she felt guilty and ashamed. 

The night before a bit of jealousy had awak- 
ened in Jo. Playing better than Judy or Bess, 
she had always been leader of the first violins, 
and had been very proud of her position. She 
had really liked Fritzi, and she had no thought 
of jealousy. To be sure she had felt somewhat 
uneasy about the ‘fiddle in the green bag, still it 
had never occurred to her that Fritzi—who 
seemed so childlike for her years—was what 
she could never be—a real artiste. But she 
knew enough about music to feel what was 
coming after the first phrase of the overture. She 
knew it was not for her to draw from the taut 
strings a tone so sweet, so resonant, so musical, 
and when in spite of herself Fritzi’s violin natu- 
rally led them on to victory Jo resented it in 
every fiber of her being. 

It was unfortunate, too, that the lullaby of 
Fritzi’s choice for a solo was one Jo herself was 
learning with great difficulty. The graceful, 
unique little dance, the loudly-expressed admira- 
tion of Judy and Bess, the adoration of Peace, all 
these had added fuel to the smoldering fire. 

It had been a girl too angry, too envious to 
reason that had turned out the light so rudely the 


‘*From Sioux to Susan" 


night before. Bitterly wretched she had crept 
into bed, but not to sleep. Long after Fritzi’s 
stifled sniffs had ceased, and her gentle breathing 
told she had slipped peacefully away to the Land 
of Comfortable Dreams, Jo lay with flushed 
cheeks and eyes staring wide open. To add to 
her misery her head began to ache, and springing 
up she put on her slippers and dressing-gown and 
started off to find relief. 

Aunt Nancy, the children’s refuge in all 
trouble, was not in her room; but hearing voices, 
Jo, still bent on finding a panacea, traced the 
murmur to her mother’s study. 

“Of course, Nancy,’ Mrs. Hunter was saying 
to Aunt Nancy, “we ran a great risk when we 
brought her among the children from such a 
home; but I must say she is the dearest of girls. 
I only wish Jo had her simple kindness of 
heart.” 

Jo stood completely hidden by the portiéres 
that hung between her mother’s bedroom and 
study. They were talking of Fritzi and compar- 
ing her with Jo to the latter’s disadvantage. 
When Jo had asked Aunt Nancy where Fritzi 
had come from, Aunt Nancy had not only 
evaded the question, but had put her on her 
honor not to question Fritzi. Judy, whose imag- 
ination was her strongest point, had suggested 
that Fritzi must be a princess in disguise, or the 
child of some famous person entrusted to Aunt 
Nancy’s care. The atmosphere of mystery had 
only served so far to make Fritzi more inter- 
esting to the girls. 

“Indeed, Sallie, I ’m learning to love the child 
so dearly that I can’t endure to think of letting 
her go back to that wretched woman who de- 
serted her so heartlessly. 

“T believe Mrs. Sims was a good, kind woman, 
who did her duty as best she knew how; but I 
cannot understand her allowing Fritzi to be with 
that wretched Prince Zanzabar—Prince, indeed! 
Prince of fakers, I imagine.” 

“T would not have the children know these 
things for the world, Nancy; it might change 
their attitude toward Fritzi. We may be able to 
do something for the child; at least we must 
make these weeks of benefit to her—her playing 
to-night was remarkable. I believe when her 
people are found they will be far above ordinary 
folk, still farther above her late companions.” 
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“I know it seems so—but, dear me, many a_ be fair to do that. But read me what you have 
rare flower is sprung from the blackest mud. I written to-day, Sallie. Don’t you feel a draft 
long, and yet I fear to know, for she is growing from that open window? I will close the door.” 

Jo had just time to make her escape, and sped 
noiselessly away to her own room. 

“Mother and Aunt Nancy would say I was a 
sneak,” thought Jo, pressing her hot cheek to her 
pillow; “but I just happened to overhear, and of 
























course it ’s as safe with me as in the grave.” So 
this Fritzi, this little ragamuffin that belonged 
to nobody, was the girl she had been jealous of. 
She wondered what Judy and Bess would 
say to all this. Not that she would tell—her 
naughty heart quite leaped with pride and she 
felt very, very virtuous as she told herself 
that she would be the last to speak of it—but it 
was such a comfort to know it. She would be 
very kind to Fritzi—oh, very, and she never would 
be jealous of her—oh, never again, and she would 
be careful that nothing should be said to remind 
Fritzi of her past. Just how much this last re- 
solve had to do with the thought of the grave 
displeasure of her mother and Aunt Nancy that 
any member of the house of Hunter should stoop 
to listen is hard to determine ; 
but after all Jo went to sleep 
wondering what Judy would say 
if she knew. 

With the morning there came 
a sort of shame to Jo; shame 
that she had not at once made 
her presence known; shame, 
most of all—for so complicated 
a thing is a girl’s conscience— 
that she knew under her inten- 
tion of being more kind to Fritzi, 
under her absolute determination 
not to tell any one, there was 
a secret exultation that she had 
Ae it to tell should Fritzi become too 
} popular. 

Her shame at this mean joy 
sent her whistling with her arm 
around Fritzi’s waist into her 
mother’s presence; sent her 
spirits skyward ; made her pretty 
face flush, her brown eyes sparkle, 
her laugh ring like a bell, all to 
drown ugly thoughts. But it was 
the same shame that made her 
steps lag when she was once out 
of sight of the house; that 
made her cross and sulky with 
Judy, for Jo’s was a nagging 
more and more dear to me. If only there were conscience and little peace it gave her that day. 
not quite so many of our own we might adopt It was in vain Fritzi waited that afternoon for 
her, but that is out of the question; it would not Jo’s cheery “purt-t-t-t.” She caught no sight of 


‘*THEY WERE TALKING OF FRITZI.” 
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Bert or Jo coming home from school, though 
she left her sewing—for that was one of the 
accomplishments Aunt Nancy was teaching her— 
sending scissors and spool rattling across the floor 
in her haste to look out of the window, every ten 
minutes after two o'clock. 

“There, run along, child,” said Aunt Nancy, at 
last, as she examined Fritzi’s hemming with up- 
lifted brows. “This looks like a rail fence, Fritzi; 
this last will have to come out. But now run 
along, honey; you ’ve been cooped up here long 
enough,” and so dismissed with a kiss Fritzi 
scampered out into the garden to ask Uncle 
Christmas if he had seen anything of Jo. 


Cuapter VIII 
DISCORDS 


As the days went by Peace became almost as con- 
stant as Fritzis own shadow. She had soon 
learned that with her she was never teased or 
laughed at, and that Fritzi loved to see her happy. 
The close companionship was good for Fritzi, 
too, for although she had been so happy since at 
the Eyrie she had sadly missed little Buddy Sims, 
as hers was a loving little heart always in need 
of something to cuddle and care for. 

Then, too, a great friendship had sprung up be- 
tween Bert and Fritzi. As he saw Fritzi’s un- 
conscious sweetness and merry unselfishness 
teaching Peace better things, his admiration and 
respect grew day by day for a girl who could 
not only do things better than most, but who 
could keep her temper and make every one come 
into her own good times. At first Bert and 
Bruce showed inclination to laugh at the idea of 
a girl of twelve playing with paper dolls, but 
when they discovered Fritzi’s were really the 
cleverest of silhouettes and that after seeing cer- 
tain stirring pictures she could cut with a little 
practice quite as captivating cow-boys on buck- 
ing broncos, dancing bears and wildly trumpeting 
elephants as she could little dancing fairies, this, 
too, became something to admire. 

“Gee, Fritzi, but these cow-boys are bully!” 
Bert would exclaim when he came home from 
school to find a whole row prancing along the 
window-ledge. “You ’re a wonder! How did 
you ever learn?” 

“Oh, somebody taught me,” Fritzi would say, 
but she longed to tell about Prince Zanzabar and 
his marvelous scissors and his trained cockatoos. 
If Bert could only see some of his cutting how 
crude hers would seem. 

The Sharps and Flats were making great 
progress. What with Fritzi’s earnest fiddle to 
lead them, and the enthusiastic drill she gave her 


“class,” Rob said her position as director ha 
become a joy. 

But Fritzi, in spite of her good traits and 
various accomplishments, was very far from 
angelic, and a most perverse imp seemed to hav: 
taken possession of her as regarded her relations 
with Jo. 

Once Fritzi would have protested at being 
made leader of the first violins over Jo, but now 
she accepted the honor with alacrity when Rob 
asked her to lead, and went about with her nos¢ 
in the air in a way that was very hard for Jo 
to bear. She took great pleasure in teaching 
Judy and Bess her dancing steps, but was always 
too busy when Jo wanted to learn. 

“You ’re the hatefullest girl I ever knew, Fritzi 
von Saal,” flung out proud Jo, cut to the heart 
to have even Effie and Peace see her go begging 
for favors. 

“She is the dearest that ever lived,” cried 
Peace and Effie, flying at Fritzi to hug her. 

And Jo rushed off, for the sight of Fritzi’s 
tantalizing face smiling up at her from between 
her little lovers was more than she could endure. 

For a few days after this Jo and Fritzi 
scarcely spoke, but when your little white beds 
stand side by side, your hair ribbons lie folded in 
the same drawer, and your frocks hang in the 
same closet, it seems too silly not to recognize each 
other even if you are only fourteen and twelve, 
as every one knows, when mole-hills seem moun- 
tains; so they talked again. It was just after 
this armistice that a most humiliating thing hap- 
pened to Fritzi, something that she had feared 
from the first, but that with a girl’s way of push- 
ing unpleasant events out of mind, she had not 
worried over. 

It happened in the library where they had all 
gathered after dinner for their usual happy hour 
with a book. The library was so charming in the 
soft light of the electrolier; the windows were 
open upon the garden and the evening breeze 
that stole gently in brought the fragrance of the 
lilies-of-the-valley that just outside swept in a 
solid mat of green and white down to the stone 
steps of the summer-house. 

Everybody was idle but Fritzi; her nimble fin- 
gers were busy with their clip-clip-clip as she bent 
near the light. She had just discovered a par- 
ticularly pleasing hippopotamus to copy, when 
Jo, late as usual, came flying in. 

“Wait a minute, mother; don’t begin until I 
see what Fritzi ’s cutting,” she said. “Oh, how 
good. But Fritzi von Saal,” she suddenly cried, 
“what in the world is the matter with your hair? 
Why, look here, Aunty; I néver saw anything so 
funny, come over here and see for yourself!” 
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the door. “Go away. I can’t bear to have any rebelliously. “I 

















“UP FLEW FRITZI'S HANDS TO COVER HER HEAD 


room. 
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Up flew Fritzi’s hands to cover her head. “You sha’n't hurt my Fritzi!” shrieked Peace. 
“Go away,” she cried angrily, backing toward “That ’s it, all pitch into me!” muttered Jo 


did n’t do one thing to her, 


mother. I just happened to 
see that her hair was all dark 
and funny at the roots. The 
way she leaned over I looked 
right into it. I never dreamed 
of offending her and I can’t 
see now what made her go off 
like a torpedo just because | 
said that.”’ 

“You go and find the 
child, Willis,’’ said Mrs. 
Hunter, gently pulling Jo 
down on a footstool at her 
feet. ‘‘I am quite sure Jo 
never dreamed of hurting 
Fritzi.’’ 

Jo gave a quick sob as she 
laid her head against her 
mother’s knee, and Rob, 
ashamed of her hasty judg- 
ment, reached down to give 
her a friendly squeeze. 

‘* Nobody meant to be hard 
on Joey, mother; it’s only- 

But Jo turned her face 
away and left the caress un- 
returned as Rob dropped her 
sentence unfinished. There 
was no need, Jo thought bit 
terly, to go on; it was, “‘it’s 
only Fritzi ’s so sweet,’’ or 
** so unselfish,’’ or ** so dear.”’ 


‘“Motuer, Aunt Nancy, 
may I come in a moment ?”’ 
Will stood just outside her 
mother’s study door, where 
both ladies were at work. 
‘Why, yes, Willis, dear, 
certainly. What was the 
trouble with Fritzi this even- 
ing? Is anything wrong ?”’ 
“Well, I don’t know 
whether it is wrong or not,’’ 
replied Willis, looking very 
puzzled as she came in and sat 
down. ‘‘ You know, Aunt 


one—anybody—look at my hair. I just hate you, Nancy, you asked us not to question Fritzi about 
Jo Hunter!” And then to everybody’s astonish- her home, and of course we have n’t. I can’t under- 
ment she burst out crying and flew out of the stand it at all—but Jo was right about her hair. 
It is dark at the roots and she says it is naturally 
“What did you do to Fritzi, Jo?’’ demanded Will. black and that her hair has been bleached. What 
“I know you have been up to something,” ex- sort of people can she have lived among ?” 
claimed Rob. “Come, now, what did you do?” “Bleached!” gasped Aunt Nancy. “Bleached!” 
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“The poor little thing feels dreadfully about it, 
as if it were a sort of disgrace. She says she 
wants to go away. That she can’t bear to have 
us see her.” 

“IT never dreamed of such a thing,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Spear. “Her black eyes and golden hair 
were so striking. I mentioned it often. Why 
did n't she tell me?” 

“She was ashamed, she says, and that she felt 
dreadfully when it was done. But that they— 
whoever ‘they’ may be—said it made her prettier 
for her ‘turn’ and that it was ‘Mattie’ who did it. 
Owing to my promise I did not ask who ‘Mattie’ 
was. But I don’t understand how Aunty came 
to know people who could bleach a little girl’s 
hair.” 

“You have found Fritzi all that is good and 
sweet, have you not, Willis?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, Fritzi ’s a dear, but—” 

“Well, it ’s Fritzi we have to deal with, not 
the people who brought her up. Don’t worry, 
Willis,” consoled Aunt Nancy. “I ‘Il see what 
can be done to-morrow. Bleached! that pretty 
yellow hair, and I never once dreamed of it!” 





CHAPTER IX 
LADIES-IN-WAITING 


THE next day Mrs. Spear took Fritzi to the hair- 
dresser’s and on their return home Peace stood 
for a moment appalled. This queer, round-headed 
person—Fritzi, whose golden fleece had always 
fluffed about her pretty face in a hundred rings— 
was this, Fritzi! 

“It—it will grow again, Peace,” faltered poor 
shorn Fritzi, holding out appealing arms. “It 
will be black, but it will be just as curly. Please, 
won't you love me again?” 

Then, with Peace’s fat little arms hugging her 
frantically, Will’s loving kiss, and Rob’s merry 
tousel of the shingled head, and Aunt Nancy’s 
tender assurances, Fritzi felt her keenest grief 
and shame appeased. They still loved her and, 
“thank goodness, hair will grow again!” 

Judy Biggerstaff’s romantic fancy served Fritzi 
a very good turn with the other girls at this 
critical moment, when she was so suddenly trans- 
formed from a blonde to a brunette. 

For Judy, who was a born cross-examiner, had 
dragged from reluctant Jo, on their way home 
from school, the astonishing information that the 
reason Fritzi von Saal was now a shorn, dark- 
haired girl, instead of a fluffy blonde, was that 
her hair had been bleached. Judy, skilful and 
keen, charged and recharged until at last Jo in 
desperation blurted out the truth, when, to her 
astonishment, instead of the harm she feared and 


yet hoped she had done, she found Judy more 
enchanted than ever. 

“Well, do you understand it, Jo Hunter? Do 
you know why her hair was bleached?” demanded 
Judy. 

“No-o-o,” admitted Jo. 

“Well, you ‘ll find out that I am right,” as- 
serted Judy. “Fritzi von Saal is far, far from 
an ordinary girl. Why, look at the way she 
plays, the way she dances, and the things she cuts 
out. Pure genius! Oh, girls, perhaps she is a 
little exiled princess in disguise. Just think, 
perhaps she does n't even know it herself! Ex- 
iled in a strange land, with a throne and a crown 
awaiting her. Have n't you noticed when she 





“THIS QUEER, ROUND-HEADED PERSON—WAS THIS 
FRITZI?"’ 
dances? Such perfect grace, such—such—well, 
you know, a sort of air like Lady Clare Vere de 
Vere, 
‘The daughter of a hundred earls, 


Have n’t you noticed it?” 

“Indeed I have,” cried Helen, who always 
agreed with Judy. 

“Well—well, she 
granted Ora. 

“Oh, very different,” agreed Bess. 

“Well, suppose she is a princess, would she be 
any the better for that ?” scoffed Etta. “I thought 
we were Americans and did n’t care for—” 

“Oh, of course, not really care,” Judy rushed 
in to add, “and yet blood will tell, and anyway 
an exiled princess—we ought to be lovely and 
kind for that reason. And when we grow up, 
and go to Europe, and are presented, it would be 


certainly is—different,” 
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pretty nice if we could say carelessly, ‘Oh, I 
knew Princess Fritzi when she was in exile; in 
fact, we were very intimate.’ Of course I don’t 
believe in toadying—but I really think it behooves 
us to be very nice to Fritzi—to Princess Fritzi, 
I mean.” 

“Anyway it will be lots of fun to pretend 
among ourselves that she is an exiled Princess,” 
said Helen, who in spite of her fifteen years still 
loved to pretend. “It will seem like a fairy story. 
Let ’s form ourselves into a sort of a secret 
Ladies-in-Waiting and never breathe it to a 
soul.” 

“Not even Fritzi?” inquired Bess. 

“Oh, Fritzi least of all!” cried Judy, struck 
with Helen’s brilliant idea. “She, poor little 
thing, would die if she really knew her own sad 
predicament. She was stolen when she was a 
baby, likely. Perhaps the prime minister did it.” 

“You ’re the biggest silly that ever drew 
breath, Judy Biggerstaff,” cried Jo, goaded out 
of her silence. “I ’m not going to tell you one 
word more, but it is n’t so, not one word of it, I 
know—I positively know that Fritzi von Saal 
is n’t an exiled princess; she ’s a—she ’s a—just 
like other girls.” 

And Jo sped away down the street leaving the 
other girls staring open-mouthed after her. 

“There is more in this than meets the eye,” ob- 
served Judy sagely. “Trust me, girls, Jo ’s my 
chum, and I see through her like glass. Jo ’s 
jealous, that ’s what ’s the matter with her. 
Simply consumed with jealousy. I ’m more than 
ever convinced we ’ve struck the nail right on 
the head, and that is what made Jo rush off 
like that. Oh, I know; all come over to our house 
to-night and we will form a club, the ‘Ladies-in- 
Waiting to the Princess Perhaps’—is n’t that a 
lovely name? And we will elect officers, have 
badges with a royal princess rampant on a blue 
ground with a crown above and scepter below, 
or—or—” 

“A big interrogation point would be more like 
it, seems to me,” laughed Etta. “But goodness 
gracious, I ’ll be lady-in-waiting, puss-in-boots 
or any old thing if there is any fun in it!” 

And so it was what Judy—who was elected the 
Duchess Rosalie, first Maid of Honor—called the 
secret policy of the “Ladies-in-Waiting” that had 
attracted Bert’s attention. All this added to what 
Jo considered Fritzi’s disdain, kept Jo’s temper 
well roiled. And Bert did not improve matters 
by inventing a new song about her which Rob and 









Peace at once took up: 

“Oh Joey ’s in a huff, huff, huff.” 

No one of the Hunters dreamed Jo really suf- 
fered from their foolish fun and she would have 
VoLt. XXXIV.—go. 
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died rather than have had them know of the tears 
that blinded her as she banged the front door 
after her and went flying down the walk—so 
blinded, that her first intimation that any one was 
coming through the arch was when she thumped 
up against somebody with all her might and 
main. 

“Oh! oh, I beg your pardon!” she gasped, look- 
ing up blinkingly from her seat on the walk, at 
the shabby boy in blue who sat upon the grass. 
“I really did n’t mean to upset you. I ’m ever so 
sorry.” 

“No harm done, I guess. Ain’t nothing broke,” 
grinned the boy. “Lucky I was n't carrying eggs. 
Say, is dis de Eyrie, an’ is dey a goil here dey 
call Fritzi von Saal ?” 

“Yes,” said Jo, sitting up and looking eagerly 
at him. “Are you a relation of hers?” 

“Naw,” replied the boy, pointing with pride 
at the number on his cap. “I ’m a messenger 
now, but I ’m Patsy McCarthy, an’ Madame Sarti 
sent me over wid dis letter fur de loidy dat ’s 
got Fritzi.” 

“Do you want to see Fritzi?” inquired Jo, 
leading the way toward the house. 

“Naw, I ain’t got time. De Madame said I 
should give dis to de loidy and come right back.” 

As the boy stood in the hall, cap in hand, wait- 
ing for Mrs. Spear, who should come flying down 
the stairs but Fritzi. 

“Patsy! Patsy McCarthy! I ’m ever and ever 
so glad to see you. Did you come from Mattie? 
Does she want me?” An awful fear was in 
Fritzi’s heart that Patsy had come for her, but 
Jo’s spiteful announcement as she went to tell her 
Aunt: “There ’s one of your old friends down- 
stairs, Fritzi, a dirty little messenger boy,” had 
sent Fritzi’s head up in the air and had put a 
burning determination in her heart that Jo 
should never know how much she dreaded going 
back to the old life. 

“How de do?” grinned Patsy, twirling his cap 
bashfully in his hand; this pretty, stylish girl did 
not seem like the Fritzi of Twenty-second street, 
and he felt greatly embarrassed by her appear- 
ance. “Naw, I did n’t come for you. The 
Madame was married to Prinze Zanzabar last 
night. She got home Tuesday and they ’re goin’ 
out West some place to live. I just brought a 
letter over to de loidy what ’s got you.” 

Fritzi’s face went very white for a moment 
and she clutched weakly at the banisters. Where 
would she go now? What would become of her? 
Nobody wanted her—but just then she heard Jo 
coming down the stairs and turning proudly 
about said in a clear voice: 

“Good-by, Patsy. Give Mattie my love. I 
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hope she will be very happy,” and then with head 
erect and lips smiling she flew up to the play- 
room and locked the door. 

It was there Aunt Nancy found her several 
hours later—Fritzi had opened the door at the 
first call of her gentle voice—and when she 
found herself gathered up in Mrs. Spear’s moth- 
erly arms, she cried out all her grief there just 
as she had that first night. 

“There, there,” comforted Aunt Nancy. “And 
what are you crying for? Is it that you don’t 
want to be all my little girl?” 

“Oh, if I only might,” sobbed Fritzi. “But 
there are so many here.” 

“Listen, dear,’ said Aunt Nancy, wiping 
Fritzi’s eyes. “You shall be my little girl until 
somebody else who has a better right claims you. 
I have had a letter from Mrs. Sims and she has 
sent me your mother’s diary, found in her trunk 
after her death, and many letters from your 
father to your mother. Mrs. Hunter and I have 
looked through them hastily, and we shall begin 
to search for your father at once. I think, Fritzi, 
I should tell you this much; there is every reason 
that you should try to fit yourself to fill a dignified 
position in life.” 

“Then I ’m not just Miss Nobody?” inquired 
Fritzi breathlessly. 

“A nobody,” laughed Aunt Nancy. “Whatever 
put that into your head, child? Why, Fritzi,” 
and dear romantic Aunt Nancy, too full of her 
wonderful secret to keep her own council, did a 
foolish thing. “ ‘Miss Nobody,’ indeed!” she ex- 
claimed. “Why, child, what would you say if I 
told you we believe you are a little princess?” 


CHAPTER X 
PRINCESS PERHAPS 


Lone into the night Mrs. Spear and Mrs. Hunter 
pored over the precious diaries and letters. 

“It seems almost like a desecration for us to 
read these,” said Aunt Nancy, her eyes filling 
with tears as she looked up from the little red 
book she had been reading aloud. “Was there 
ever a sweeter story? If we never find Fritzi’s 
father, these will be a beautiful heritage in them- 
selves.” 

The little red diaries told the story of a young 
American girl who was sent to Germany to 
study music. She had been an only child, and 
she told of the great sacrifice it was when her 
father—after her mother’s death—sent her away 
where her great talent might be cultivated. There 
were entries telling of homesickness in a strange 
land, of disappointment, of toil. But by and by 
the story grew brighter, for her lover had come. 


She spoke of him as a “noble, courtly gentle- 
man,” calling him always “Prince Gustave,” when 
it was n’t “my prince” or some name of tender 
endearment. 

“Could it be?” questioned Aunt Nancy breath- 
lessly. 

There followed the record of “a perfect year,” 
and then a new happiness. “In a quaint Ger- 
man cradle lies my little daughter, and she has 
her father’s eyes, but my Prince says the wee 
hands are like mine. Will they, too, these dim- 
pled mites, love to feel beneath their finger- 
tips the singing strings? I brought her my violin 
to-day, and I curled her wee dimpled fingers 
about the bow and guided it across-the strings. 
She opened her big black eyes wide at the sound 
and smiled at me. The nurse shakes her head 
and says I ’m ‘music mad,’ for I play and play for 
baby, and she cooes and gurgles as she lies in her 
father’s arms, almost as if she understood. 

“We have named our darling at last, Elizabeth 
Frederika Ottilie Pauline. The Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth is to be her godmother and Prince Paul 
her godfather.” There was a full description of 
the christening and of all who had been there, 
“and baby cooed and smiled at the altar, my wee 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Prince Gustave, 
but we care nothing for stately names; she is 
Princess Fritzi to us.” 

Then followed an account of a visit paid to the 


Duchess Marie with a description of the ancient 


castle. Now and then an entry spoke of the 
need of money, of the constant struggle to make 
both ends meet, and of the tireless devotion of 
the young husband. 

Fritzi had entered her third year when the 
diary grew sad again. The old father was ill in 
America and longed for his child, and so, bid- 
ding farewell to Germany and her “Prince” she 
had come back to her native land. From that 
place on the little book was very sorrowful; there 
was the increased illness of the old father, and 
then his death, “and now I ’m all alone in 
America with my little one,” she wrote, “but I 
start for New York to-day and sail next week. 
Oh, if we were only safe home! I feel such a 
haunting sense of disaster.” A record of arrival 
in New York—and that was all, only blank pages 
followed, for Death had closed the little red 
diary. 

The letters written in German had evidently 
been read and reread. They were the letters of 
a scholarly and cultivated man, and were full of 
news of the doings of the people he lived among. 
He wrote of receiving letters from Drchess 
Marie and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth; he told 
of the naughtiness of little Baron Heinrich; 
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of the christening of little Duchess Ottilie, and 
the wedding of Princess Natalie with messages of 
love to her from them all. There was much of 
his longing for her and Fritzi, of how long the 
weeks seemed and much of sympathy and tender- 
ness to her in her bereavement. The letters were 
signed, “your Prince,” “your loving husband,” or 
“Gustave,” but nothing to lead to the discovery 
of the writer, and utterly baffled, Aunt Nancy 
laid them aside and took up once again the letter 
of Madame Sarti: 


“DeaR MADAME,” it read, “I was married to 
Prince Zanzabar last night, and as he thinks 
business is better in Chicago, we expect to go 
out there at once, and I guess we had better let 
well enough alone and leave Fritzi with you. 
If you can do anything to find her folks I ’Il be 
glad. Give Fritzi my love and tell her to keep a 
stiff upper lip. She never was our kind, not even 
Mrs. Sims’, though she was about as good as 
they make them. Me and the Prince has always 
suspected that Prof. Sims knew a lot more about 
the reason Fritzi’s father never found her than 
he let on—though I ’m sure his wife never sus- 
pected him. You see he thought the world of 
Fritzi and had set his heart on making her a 
great violinist. Goodness knows Mrs. Sims most 
broke her heart over leaving Fritzi; but there 
was n’t anything else to do, as Mrs. Sims’s folks 
are poor and they did the most they could when 
they sent for her and Buddy. But Fritzi did not 
take any harm of any of us, that ’s one thing. 
We ain’t angels, but we know one when we see it, 
and Fritzi ’s it alright. Asking you to take care 
of her the best you can, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
Mattie Riggs, known as Madame Lucile Sarti, 
from now on Princess Zanzabar. 


“Poor Fritzi, she seems fearfully mixed up with 


royalty,” remarked Mrs. Hunter, smiling. “The 
poor foolish woman has a kind heart. I do hope 
that horrid man will be good to her. I ’m glad 


she left Fritzi to me.” 

“But, just think, Sallie, somewhere in the 
world to-night, Fritzi’s father is longing for her! 
Just think what he must have suffered! I wonder 
if these people are right in suspecting Prof. Sims. 
I am going to give these all to Fritzi,” Aunt 
Nancy said, as she went on gathering up the 
diaries and letters. “With her little knowledge 
of German she can make out some sentences in 
her father’s letters. If I had died leaving such a 
record of goodness and beauty of soul as her 
mother has left in these little books I should want 
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nothing better than that my child should spend 
hours dreaming over them.” 

“We must begin the search for her father at 
once. We must write to the American Consul 
and see what can be done,” said Mrs. Hunter. 

“Do you know, Sallie,” and Mrs. Spear turned 
at the door with Fritzi’s heritage in her arms, 
“T do wish I had n’t told Fritzi about her being 
a Princess. It might all be a mistake and then 
think of her disappointment.” 

“T don’t see what difference your telling her 
will make. If you give her the books she will 
read it for herself. Dear child, I do wish we 
knew the best and wisest thing to do for her.” 

“The best thing would be to bring her up to 
be a noble American woman like her mother,” 
replied Aunt Nancy. “There is nothing finer 
than that on earth.” 

But for the life of her Aunt Nancy could n’t 
keep her lips from murmuring, “little Princess 
Elizabeth,” as she bent over the dark head upon 
the pillow. The short silken hair curled over it 
in a hundred rings, the long black lashes rested 
on the rosy cheeks—a pretty, lovable girl, but 
not half so lovely as Jo, Aunt Nancy knew, as 
she looked across to the other little bed. Some- 
thing glistened on Jo’s cheek, and as Aunt 
Nancy bent near, a tear rolled silently down. 


“Poor child, she is crying in her sleep,” 
thought Aunt Nancy. “Jo dear, Jo, you are 
dreaming! Wake up!” 


But the brown eyes that looked up at Aunt 
Nancy were too unhappy, too full of wretched- 
ness to have opened fresh from sleep, though 
she replied with a feigned yawn. 

“What is it, honey?” whispered Aunt Nancy, 


pityingly. “Tell your old Aunty, let her comfort 
you.” 

Jo drew the dear face down and kissed it 
tenderly. 


“If anybody could comfort me you could, you 
dear,” she whispered back, her voice choked with 
a sob; “but I guess it ’s just my horrid old selfish 
self, that is all.” 

“Say your prayers, then, honey; the Lord will 
help you,” said Aunt Nancy, tucking her in as if 
she were a baby. “Ask Him.” 

“T do ask Him—but I guess—I guess I ’m so 
bad it ‘ll be a pretty hard job even for Him,” 
gulped Jo. 

“Oh, dearie!” 

“IT did n’t mean to be irreverent; it just slipped 
out. I ’m so sorry,” pleaded Jo, so sweet and 


lovable in her humble mood that Aunt Nancy 
tucked her in a second time and went away lov- 
ing her more than ever. 

















A little Jap girl named Nami-Ko. 


But her A B C’s are the oddest sight! 


For this is the way that the letters look 
In her neat little, queer little copy-book: 
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She learns to spell and she learns to write, 











She wears no hat—but a parasol! 
And her little Jap mother wears one too— 
In fact it ’s the way that the Japs all do. 


And this is the curious parasol 
Which the little Jap girl wears out to call: 











This little Jap girl has shoes most neat 
To put on her tiny Japanese feet; 





But O! They are gueer—such heels, such toes! 
You ’d think she would fall on her little Jap nose! 
And these are the shoes—beware of mishap 

If you wear what belongs to a queer little Jap! 
























/ Has no soft pillow beneath her head, 


For little Jap girls have to take great care 
Of their smooth little, black little Japanese hair! 


And this is the pillow! Imagine, chicks, 
A pillow like this—and as hard as bricks! 
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GUESSING THE NAME 


BY CORNELIA WALTER McCLEARY 


’'T was the prettiest spaniel that ever was seen, Then, maybe, it ’s ‘Rover’?” She shook her 
For his coat was so silky, so long, and so clean; fair head. 
His teeth were like pearls and his eyes were So I said, “It is ‘Hero,’ I ’m sure; now, confess.” 
like jet, But it seems I was wrong. All she answered was: 
(No wonder that Bess was so proud of her “Guess |” 
pet!) 


As I lifted him into my lap to caress, 
I asked, “What ’s the name of your dog?” She Then I tried all the names that I ever had heard, 


said: “Guess!” Altho’ some when applied to a dog seemed ab- 
surd. 
“Napoleon” met with a look of surprise; 

So I guessed it was “Jerry.” If not, was it At “Caesar” a twinkle came into her eyes. 

“Joe”? Then I pleaded, “Do tell me.” “Why, Auntie,” 
But she smiled and then laughed as she answered: said Bess, 

“Oh, no.” “T have told you three times that the dog’s name 

“Perhaps it is ‘Charlie,’ or, possibly, ‘Ned’? is ‘Guess’!” 
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D LIKE TO DANCE SO VERY MUCH 
BUT THERE RE FIVE OF US, YOU SEE* 
"TM SORRY, SAID THE LITTLE BOY 
"THERES ONLY ONE OF ME” 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY 


BY CAPTAIN HAROLD HAMMOND, U. S. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HOW PINKEY EXPERIENCED A CHANGE OF HEART 


As the base-ball season advanced, the rivalry be- 
came more and more keen between the juvenile 
teams which were competing for the honor of 
being recognized as “the best team in town,” age, 
of course, being considered. 

The matter of excellence had narrowed down 
until it lay between the “Lone Stars,” the team 
of which Pinkey Perkins was still captain, and 
the “Junior Giants.” 

“Let ’s challenge the Junior Giants to play a 
championship game,” said Bunny Morris one 
day when he and Pinkey were discussing the 
base-ball situation. “They ’re bragging a lot and 
we ’re not far behind. Let ’s stop talking so much 
and play a little ball instead.” 

“But where are we going to play?” inquired 
Joe Cooper, who had just come up. “The only 
good place for an important game like this is go- 
ing to be, is over there,” pointing to the vacant 
lot adjoining the school-house yard; “and I guess 
we ‘ll never play ball there again, or anything 
else. Remember how old Tin Star chased us out 
o’ there last Saturday ?” 

This remark of Joe’s was much to the point. 
Until the Saturday previous, the inclosure which 
he had indicated had been the favorite play- 
ground of all the children in school, and the 
scene of many a hard-fought base-ball battle; but 
all of a sudden this privilege had been denied 
them and they had been forced to confine them- 
selves to the limits of the school-house yard, 
where trees and walks interfered greatly with 
their play. 

This property had been purchased from funds 
in the town treasury years before, when Enter- 
prise had been threatened with an “oil boom” and 
it was thought an additional school building 
would be necessary. But the boom had failed 
and the old building still proved ample for all 
needs, and as a consequence the lot had lain va- 
cant and had served admirably as an additional 
playground. 

But Tin Star had lost none of his old-time zeal 
in the fulfilment of his office of “City Marshal” 
and one day in looking over laws and ordinances, 
now long since forgotten, he had unearthed a de- 
cree that there should be no trespassing on public 
property anywhere in the village. This ordin- 


ance had been passed years before, while Enter- 
prise was still governed by a “Town Board,” and 
now, though this body had been elevated to the 
dignity of a “City Council,” Tin Star resolved 
that the old regulation should be carried out to 
the letter. 

“He certainly ran us out in a hurry, all right,” 
asserted Joe, stoutly, “and from what he said, I 
think we ’d better stay out.” 

“What did he say?” inquired Shorty Piper, 
who had not been present at the time Joe re- 
ferred to. 

“He said he ’d arrest the next feller he caught 
in there,” replied Joe, “and that if we wanted to 
play ball to stay in the scliool-house yard, or else 
go out to somebody’s pasture.” 

“I don’t know of any place we can play with- 
out runnin’ the risk o’ breaking a lot of win- 
dows,” commented Pinkey; “even if there was 
room enough.” 

“We could go up to Fry’s pasture,” suggested 
Bunny; “but that would be a long ways for very 
many to want to go.” 

“Well let ’s go ahead and send the challenge 
anyway,” said Joe, fearing some one would sug- 
gest giving up the game, “and we ’Il find some 
place to play all right.” 

And so it was agreed that the challenge should 
be sent at once, and the matter of finding a suit- 
able place left for future consideration. 

The challenge was promptly accepted in proper 
form. 

During the week that followed, the prospect of 
the coming game proved the principal topic of 
conversation for both boys and girls, and every- 
one expressed an intention to witness it. 

“Where are you going to play?” inquired Har- 
riet Warren at recess, a day or two before the 
game, when Pinkey asked her if she intended 
going. 

“We are n’t exactly sure yet,” replied Pinkey, 
doubtfully ; “but we may have to go up to Fry’s 
pasture. You know Tin Star ran us out of that 
lot over there last Saturday, and says if we play 
there any more we ’ll get arrested. There is n’t 
any other good place around here, but we ’Il have 
to do the best we can.” 

“We girls were in hopes you ’d play over there, 
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anyway, because it ’s so far to walk, way up to 
Fry's,” said Harriet, regretfully. “Teacher 
promised us girls she ’d go with us to the game, 
but if it ’s to be played way up there I suppose 
she ‘Il not go, and if she does n’t go, we can’t. 
Our parents won't let us.” 

“Jimminy! I hope you can come, but think of 
Red Feather going to a base-ball game,” ex- 
claimed Pinkey, “she ‘Il be going to a circus 
next.” 

“Well now, she ’s not near as hard on us lately 
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PINKEY ON THE WAY TO THE BASE-BALL GROUNDS, 
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as she used to be,” declared Harriet, “or else 
we ’re all behaving much better. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Pinkey was forced to admit that he, and in fact 
all the boys, had noticed some sort of a change 
for the better in Red Feather’s attitude toward 
them. It had not occurred to them that her ideas 
of discipline and her methods of carrying them 
out were having their effect and it was the pupils 
and not Red Feather who had changed. Her 
seeming harshness had always been accompanied 
by fairness and impartiality, though few of her 
scholars realized this—simply because they were 
too thoughtless. As a matter of fact, she was just 
the same strict disciplinarian she had always been. 


Saturday morning came, and, in accord- 
ance with the plans agreed upon, Lone Stars 
and Junior Giants assembled at the school- 
house yard with the common purpose of prepar- 
ing the diamond in the forbidden lot adjoining 
for the afternoon’s battle. Some brought rakes 
to clear the field carefully, and others brought 
shovels to smooth off the uneven places and to fill 
up any small holes that might be found here and 
there. 

Pinkey thought it best to post sentinels while 
this work proceeded, and to this end he selected 
Bunny and Shorty to be on the lookout for Tin 
Star. 

“Bunny, you go down there about half-way to 
the church corner and keep watch, and Shorty, 
you go over on the other street so he won’t come 
down from the square and catch us without our 
being able to get away. If you see him coming, 
one of you signal so we can skip.” 

When Bunny and Shorty had taken up their 
posts as Pinkey had directed, and were so located 
that they could be plainly seen from the base- 
ball grounds, everybody set to work to get the 
place in shape. 

By noon the work of preparing the ground was 
finished, and the boys hurried home for a hasty 
dinner. 

Shortly before one, the players began to ap- 
pear, Pinkey among the first. He was decked 
out in his uniform of gray flannel shirt and 
breeches, and red stockings. On the toe of his 
right shoe the brass cap shone brightly and held 
his admiring gaze pretty constantly as he walked 
along. On his once spotless uniform were the 
stains of grass and earth, of which he was duly 
proud, and careful not to remove, and which he 
had succeeded in acquiring by many an exciting 
“slide for second,’ an accomplishment in which 
he particularly excelled. In his hand he carried 
the celebrated bat which Liberty Jim had made 
for him, while from his leather belt dangled, in a 
most audaciously professional way, his own pad- 
ded glove. Altogether he was about as nearly 
correct in his get-up as the stores of Enterprise 
could make him. 

All the Lone Stars had uniforms of some sort, 
and while they were made after a variety of pat- 
terns, Pinkey had insisted that each should wear 
the letters “L S” on the front of his shirt, all cut 
after the paper models he had made. 

By the time all the players had arrived, as well 
as a great number of onlookers, it was past one 
o’clock, and much as Pinkey hated to start the 
game without the girls being present, there 
seemed to be no excuse for delaying things any 
longer. Shorty had brought the news that he had 
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seen Tin Star going toward the railroad station, 
which was at the opposite end of town, so 
there was nothing to fear from him for a time, 
and when Red Feather should come her very 
presence would surely save them from being dis- 
turbed; but it began to look doubtful whether 
she was coming or not. ; 

“Come on, fellers, it ’s time to begin,” shouted 
Pinkey, taking the lead toward the dividing 
fence. “And remember when you have to yell, 
don’t yell too loud.” 

As soon as the teams had reached the diamond, 
the umpire, who was one of the high-school boys 
and who, it was said, could throw an “up shoot” 
and a “snake curve” -and never half try, called 
Pinkey and Shiner to him, took a coin from his 
pocket and flipping it high in the air, called: 

“Heads or tails?” 

“Heads,” shouted Pinkey, and those about 
crowded up to see who should win. 

“Heads it is,’ announced the umpire judic- 
iously, “what Il you take, the ins or the outs?” 

“Outs,” replied Pinkey, promptly. Just why 
everybody always chose the “outs” he did not 
know exactly, but it was the custom, so, of course, 
he did it. 

“Look there, coming up the street,” cried 
Bunny, just as the umpire had pocketed his coin 
and was beginning to clear the diamond of spec- 
tators. 

Pinkey’s heart gave a start of joy as he turned 
his eyes in the direction Bunny had indicated. 
The girls were coming to the game in a body, 
laughing, skipping and singing along the walk, 
all dressed in their starchiest frocks and squeak- 
iest shoes, while in their midst walked Red 
Feather, calm and serene, yet lacking her usual 
air of severity. 

The girls had all met at Harriet’s house and 
together they had “gone by” for the teacher to 
escort them to the game. This had been the only 
condition on which several careful mothers had 
given consent to their daughters’ attending the 
game. 

Miss Vance and her flock entered the en- 
closure and distributed themselves about on 
the grass where they could see and yet not be 
in the way. Red Feather herself elected to stand 
until two of the boys surprised themselves and 
everyone else by going over to the school-house 
yard after a bench, which they very politely 
placed in an advantageous position for her to sit 
on. 

The teacher’s coming to the game had been 
the occasion of much favorable comment since 
her arrival. Now, all past grudges and long- 
cherished grievances were carried away for the 





time being by the wave of chivalry which had 
swept over the pupils on this rare occasion. In 
spite of themselves, all felt flattered that she 
had honored them with her presence. 

At last everything was in readiness and the 
umpire, in a very impressive manner, took a 
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brand new ball from its pasteboard box and 
tossed it to Pinkey, at the same time announcing 
in his most official tone: 

“Play ball.” 

Pinkey rubbed some dust on the new ball, to 
get a better grip on it and also because that was 
what the big boys always did with a new ball. 
Raising his hands high above his head and 
twisting himself up in the most approved pitcher 
style, he tightened his grasp on the ball and let 
drive. The great game had begun. 

The play waxed interesting from the very first, 
cheer upon cheer resounding from the assembled 
sympathizers, now for the Lone Stars, now for 
the Giants, north-enders and south-enders en- 
deavoring to outdo the other when either felt its 
team was entitled to encouragement. The girls 
cheered both sides impartially, and the teacher 
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maintained her wonted dignity by showing favor 
to neither. 

At the beginning of the second half of the 
sixth inning the score was twelve to ten in favor 
of the Junior Giants, according to the notches 
cut on the stick held in the hands of Liberty Jim, 
official score-keeper for the occasion. 

Joe Cooper was the first to bat for the Lone 
Stars and succeeded in getting on first base 
through an error by Eddie Lewis, the Giants’ 
short-stop. Bunny was next and he had the good 
fortune to make a lucky drive, sending Joe to 
third base and reaching first himself with time 
to spare. When Shorty Piper came to bat, Bunny 
bravely “stole second” and Shorty got his base on 
balls. 

Before long the Junior Giants became de- 
moralized, and the cheering of the north-enders 
only served to increase their unsteadiness. 

The tide was turned somewhat by the next two 
batters striking out, so that by the time Pinkey 
came to bat the excitement was at fever heat. 

“Line ’r out, Pinkey,” “Knock the cover off,” 
“Now ’s the time for a home run,” were some of 
the encouraging remarks made by his supporters. 

Pinkey stepped up manfully, rubbed some dust 
on his hands, cast one pardonable glance at a 
certain curly head among the wildly excited 
girls, grasped his bat firmly and tapped “home 
plate” a couple of times by way of habit. 

Just as Putty Black, the pitcher for the Giants, 
was twisting the ball tightly in his fingers, pre- 
paratory to delivering it, he was seen suddenly 
to stop and stand mute and motionless, apparently 
bereft of all animation or life; at the same time, 
signals of distress were noticed coming from the 
outfielders, who immediately thereafter took to 
their heels and raced with all speed to the nearest 
fence, where they stopped, ready to resume their 
flight if necessary. 

Those who saw these strange actions were at 
loss to know what was the cause of the disturb- 
ance. Every one had been so intent on the out- 
come of such a critical stage of the game, and 
so loud in their approval of the Lone Stars’ suc- 
cess so far in the inning, that Pinkey’s instruc- 
tions not to yell foo loud had been entirely for- 
gotten, and the attention of all present had been 
centered on the game and nothing else. 

Thus it was that no one had noticed the ap- 
proach of Tin Star until he was right upon them, 
and then Putty had been the first to catch sight 
of his bulky form coming from the direction of 
the school-house yard. He had heard the cheer- 
ing two blocks away, and felt it worth while to 
find out how well his orders were being obeyed. 

Losing no time, he had directed his steps by the 
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shortest line, keeping the school-house between 
him and his prey as long as possible, so that by 
the time he was discovered it was useless to at- 
tempt to escape. 

As he advanced, the crowd fell back and not 
until he had reached the open space in front of 
home plate did he speak. Looking all about, as 
if to take account of every one present, and still 
ignoring entirely the presence of Miss Vance 
and the girls, he took from his pocket the heavy 
silver watch which he had consulted at Pinkey’s 
request on the memorable Fourth of July, two 
years before, and said: 

“Now this is the second time I ’ve caught you 
kids breaking the law in here. I ought to arrest 
you all as I said I would, but I ‘ll give you just 
one more chance, and you ’ve got just two min- 
utes to clear out o’ here. If there ’s a single one 
of you left inside this lot at the end o’ that time, 
he goes along with me. Remember now, two 
minutes and no more.” 

“But, Mr. Singles,” began Pinkey, “we ’re not 
hurting the—” 

“That ‘ll do from you, young man. You ’re 
at the head o’ this defiance of the law, and if you 
don’t look out, I ‘Il arrest you anyway.” 

Seeing that there was nothing to do but obey, 
and that as quickly as possible, the boys began 
gathering up their bats and starting for the fence, 
remembering that two minutes is not a very long 
time. 

Through all the excitement Miss Vance had 
sat, apparently unmoved, but the girls about her 
had all risen and began to show signs of uneasi- 
ness. But though she was silent, her mind was 
busy. She was considering the present state of 
affairs carefully before making up her mind what 
to do. 

All of a sudden, she seemed animated by a 
quick resolve. With indignation in her every 
movement such as she had rarely shown before, 
she arose from her bench and approached Tin 
Star. Her manner seemed almost threatening. 
She felt that Jeremiah was not alone exceeding 
his authority but that he was encroaching on 
hers. 

“Jeremiah Singles,” she fairly shouted, 
“you ‘re bothering yourself about something 
that ’s none of your business. Now just let these 
boys alone. They ‘re doing no harm here and 
are only indulging in an innocent pastime. They 
are n't—” 

“IT have the law behind me,” broke in Jere- 
miah, “and I intend to enforce it and you had 
better not interfere with my doing so. These boys 
are trespassing.” 

“They ‘re not trespassing enough to do any 
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harm,” retorted Red Feather. “Any ordinance 
that says these children shall be driven away 
from their playground after all these years shall 
not be obeyed as long as I can prevent it. They 
always have played here, and they always shall, 
as long as this is public property. Now unless you 
leave here at once and go up-town and attend to 
your proper duties, I ’ll report you for neglecting 
them. You keep order on the public square, as 
you ’re supposed to do, I ’ll be responsible for it 
here.” 

“These boys have all disobeyed my orders,” be- 
gan Tin Star, weakly, still unwilling to admit 
defeat, “and—” 

“Yes, I know these boys better than you do. I'll 
punish them when they need it; but you sha’n’t do 
it when they don’t.” 

Plainly there was nothing for Jeremiah to do 
but give in to Red Feather’s demands, so with as 
good a grace as possible, he replaced his watch 
and stalked away in the direction whence he had 
come, no word being spoken by any one until he 
was lost to view behind the school-house. 

Red Feather was the first to speak. In fact 
no one had dared to even whisper, while all stood 
in open-eyed and open-mouthed wonder, listen- 
ing to the wordy war. 

“Pinkerton,” she said, “go and call back those 
boys who ran away and proceed with the game. 
I think you can finish it now without danger of 
interruption.” She spoke evenly and her voice 
gave no trace of the recent argument. 

This announcement was the signal for the 
strain under which all were laboring to be 
broken, and boys and girls together burst into 
round upon round of the heartiest cheers of 
which their throats were capable. Again and 
again did the pent-up excitement give vent to it- 
self until it seemed that some of the boys would 
explode under the enormous pressure. 

As Red Feather returned to her bench, calm 
and serene as though she had not suddenly be- 
come the idol of every pupil present, boys and 
girls alike, she was greeted by the waving hand- 
kerchiefs of the girls, who all ran forward and 
scrambled among themselves to see who should 
have the honor of walking beside their teacher. 

And when it was all over, it was not for 
Pinkey, who had made the run that won the 
game for his nine, nor for the Lone Stars, who 
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were the juvenile champions of Enterprise, that 
the ringing cheers were given; it was for the 
teacher, the unexpected defender of her pupils 
against unjust harshness, who was made the re- 
cipient of this honor. 

But the episode did not end there, Miss Vance 
never began anything until she believed in it 
thoroughly, and then she always saw it through 
to the end. In this case, her ire had _ been 
aroused, and nothing short of a complete victory 
for her convictions would satisfy her. To this 
end she addressed a complaint to the City Council 
setting forth the occurrences as she had seen 
them, and requesting action in accordance with 
her opinions, which she was not backward in ex- 
pressing. 

As a result, an act was passed at the Council’s 
next meeting, setting aside the forbidden lot as a 
permanent playground for the younger pupils 
of the school, in addition to the regular school- 
house yard. 

When this became known throughout the 
school, nothing but added praise could be heard 
for the teacher on all sides. Numerous in- 
stances of her kindness were called to mind. 

“T ’ve come to the conclusion,” said Pinkey 
one day, when he and several companions were 
discussing the recent affairs, “that we deserved 
about twice as much punishment as we ever got. 
I never thought much about it before, but I ’m 
sure the trouble we ’ve always had with Red 
Feather was n’t all her fault.” 

“That ’s what I think,” agreed Bunny; “and 
the way she stodd up for us on Saturday makes me 
feel ashamed now, when I think of some of 
the things we ’ve done.” 

“Tt just goes to show,” added Joe Cooper, 
“that we ‘ve never understood her before. I 
guess if we had obeyed her all along we would n't 
have had half the trouble we did have.” 

“Well,” spoke up Shorty, who never was with- 
out an opinion, “I guess we ’ve given her a lot 
of trouble, and she ’s given us a lot, which we 
Now / think we ought to brace up 
If we do, we ’ll 


deserved. 
after what she ’s done for us. 
get along with her all right.” 

“Yes,” said Pinkey, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “Shorty ’s right, but she ’s done her share 
already and for my part I think that from now 
on, it ’s our business to behave ourselves.” 
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THE DAASJE 


BY AMY SUTHERLAND 


HERE is a queer little rock- 

animal found in thousands 
in all parts of Cape Colony, 
South Africa, and called by 
the Dutch, “Daasje” (pro- 
nounced in English “Das- 
sie’). This little creature 
has many other names, such 
as the coney, daman, rock- 
badger and rock-rabbit. It is found also in Syria, 
and is really the “coney” of the Bible, for one of 
the Psalms contains this verse: “The high hills 
are a refuge for the wild goats and the rocks for 
the conies,” while in the Book of 
Proverbs we read: “The conies are 
but a feeble folk, yet make they their 
houses in the rocks.” 

The South African daasje is a 
pretty, gray, furry creature, merry 
and sun-loving, and when taken 
young makes a charming pet. The 
two daasjes which are the subject 
of these photographs, were brought 
one morning to our country cottage 
by an old Kaffir woman. They 
were about two days old; tiny, ter- 
rified morsels no longer than my 
finger ; but they very soon lost their 
fear, developed an amazing appetite 
for new milk (which they sipped 
daintily from the point of a spoon), 
and in less than a week were racing and dancing 
about the place, the merriest mites alive. As 





they grew older, they contracted really remark- 
able friendships, and after trying to attach them- 
selves to the cat (who would have nothing to do 
with them), they took for their constant com- 
panion a sedate old Muscovy duck, who allowed 
the riotous imps to tumble over her at their 
sweet will. They soon developed a wonderful 
gift for jumping and climbing, and though at 
first the horses and donkey were terrified when 
the daasjes took a flying leap to their shoulders, 
they were soon accustomed to it and will now 
walk about grazing with the little creatures rol- 
licking about on their backs or stretching them- 





THE DAASJES AND A FOX TERRIER 


selves luxuriously to sleep in the warm hair. 
They are especially attached to the old donkey, 
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and if they hear him bray in the distance, will 
spring up from their food or sleep and rush to 
his side, standing on their hind-legs and gazing 





DAASJES ON A DONKEY’'S BACK. 


sympathetically into his ugly old face. Their 
appetites have become depraved, and they de- 
spise the grass and leaves of their ancestors, 
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preferring toasted bread with a sprinkling of 
sugar, fruit and other dainties. They seem not to 


know what fear is, and will rush out to examine 
any new thing no matter what its size; and have 
been seen smelling at the awful heels of an os- 
trich, or rubbing noses with the enormous trek- 
oxen who pull the wagon, and who are as gentle 
as they are huge. In the absence of any other 
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mount they do not despise the beautiful, long- 
haired Angora goats, and will cuddle delightedly 
into the silver curls. They climb to the tops of 
the tallest trees, investigate the recesses of the 
deepest holes; they love children, and are in 
fact the intimate friends of every living creature 
on the great farm where they live. 
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Through the sweet new clover; 
Hear me as I quickly pass, 
Happy little rover! 
Sun just risen o’er the hill, 
Dew upon the blossoms still, 


ae Light of heart and light of 
zo wing, 
This the message that I 
bring— 


God is watching over! 
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BuMBLE, bumble, through the grass, 
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Bumble, bumble, through the ie 
grass, i 


Through the sweet new clover, 
Hear me as I quickly pass, 
Happy little rover ! 
Hear the message that I tell, 
Flying over lea and dell, 
Tiny frame but strong of 


heart, = 
an 





Of creation still a part— 
God is watching over! 








TWINS 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
GRACE BROWNELL PECK 


THE twin whose hair was curly But the day arrived at last 


Was a happy, sunny girlie, When the crying all was past; 

But the twin whose hair was straight And it came upon their birthday— 
Would cry and bawl; O what joy! 

For in curlers all the night For the twin whose hair was curly 

Every hair was twisted tight Was a darling little girlie, 

Since twins must match each other And the twin whose hair was straight 


Hair and all. Was a Boy! 
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THE THREE GIRAFFE BOYS: ‘‘ COME ON IN, ROLY POLY, WE'RE DYING FOR A SWIM, BUT THE WATER 
IS N'T DEEP ENOUGH.” 
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THREE questions for ten cents, and the answers 
come direct from Mars, as you may see by the tel- 
ephone cord that goes straight up to the star shin- 
ing so brightly overhead! 

Take the telephone receiver in your hand, draw 
the cord taut, and, with your mouth close to the 
receiver, ask what questions you please; all will 


MARS 
ROSES 
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BELLE 


Drawn by A. B. Beard. 


BOOTH IN OPERATION. 


be answered with the profound and prophetic wis- 
dom peculiar to the inhabitants of Mars. 

It is easy enough—when you know how—to es- 
tablish communication with Mars by telephone, 
and there will hardly be one person at the Fair 
who will not want to test the wire. 

The first thing to do is to make the telephone 
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and have it ready to install when the booth is 
erected. 

For the receivers, secure two empty tin baking- 
powder boxes, half-pound size. Take off the tops 
and remove the bottoms with pinchers or a good 
can opener that will cut cleanly and leave no rag- 
ged edges. This will make two hollow cylinders 
open at each end. Cut two pieces of rather 
heavy manilla wrapping-paper about six inches 
square, lay them in a basin of water to wet both 
sides, then take them out and fit one piece 
smoothly over the end of one box, the other piece 
over the end of the other box. Fasten the 
paper down by wrapping tightly with waxed 
linen thread and tying securely (Fig 2). This 
will make a paper drumhead on one end of each 
box. After the drumheads have become wholly 
dry—when they should be firm and free from 
wrinkles—cut away the paper ruffle that extends 
below the thread wrapping, and paste a strip of 
paper over the thread and the edge of the paper 
left below (Fig 1). 

Take a piece of white cotton string about eight 
feet long, measure two feet from one end and wax 
the two feet of string thoroughly; then ink the 
remaining length until it is black. It is best to 
put the ink on with a brush, that it may not run 
onto the white waxed end. When the ink is 
dry wax that part of the string also. You will 
then have a waxed string eight feet long, two 
feet of the length being white and six feet 
black. 

With a large needle carefully puncture a hole 
in the center of each drumhead, thread the white 
end of the waxed string through one of the 
drumheads from the outside, and pull it through 
the cylinder (Fig. 2). Make.a large knot in the 
white end of the string; then, with great care, 
pull it until the knot presses closely against the 
inside of the drumhead. The black end of the 
string is to be fastened in the other receiver, in 
the same way, but not just yet; Fig. 3 shows the 
complete telephone. 

The booth must be dark to represent night, and 
to add its own charm of mystery to that of the 
stars. Make the frame like Fig. 4, which some- 
what resembles a clothes-horse with the back 
panel lower and narrower than the sides. There 
are four uprights and seven crosspieces. Let 
the uprights be of light timbers, the two front 
ones standing nine feet high and six feet apart, 
and the two back uprights seven feet high and 
five feet apart. The distance between the front 
and back uprights should be six feet. To hold 
the uprights in place nail crosspieces one foot 
from the top and two and a half feet from the 
bottom on sides and back, and another cross- 
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piece between the two front uprights, one foot 
from the top as shown in Fig 4. 

Any handy boy who knows how to drive a nail, 
and has a friend to help him, can make this sim- 
ple frame. 

When the frame is ready, wrap the two front 
uprights as far as the upper crosspieces with 
strips of white muslin four inches wide, putting 
it on spirally, one edge overlapping the other; 
then over the white wrap a spiral of gilt paper 
one and a half inches wide. The edges of the 
paper must not touch, and the space between 
should be about two inches. A small tack here 
and there will keep the paper from slipping out 
of place. The muslin must be tacked at top and 
bottom of the upright and also where the strips 
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are joined. Cover the inside of the sides and 
back panels with very dark blue cambric, tacking 
it along the crosspieces. Cut the cambric in 
breadths to fit the frame, but do not sew the 
breadths together, simply lap the edges an inch 
or two as you tack them on. For a private en- 
trance to the booth, have two edges on the back 
panel free so that they may be lifted at will, tack- 
ing them only at the top. 

You may use any bright-colored drapery for 
the outside of the frame, and it need be tacked 
only along the upper crosspieces. 

Cut six breadths of cambric each four yards 
long and sew them together for the canopy on top 
of the booth. You will need for the canopy and 
inside walls of the booth, forty-four yards of 
cambric, which comes about twenty-five inches 
in width; of wider material, of course less will 
be required. 

Measure six feet from the front edge on the 
middle seam of the canopy and make a cross 
with white chalk to mark the spot where the 
planet Mars is to shine down into the booth. 
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Eighteen inches from each side and three feet 
from the front edge mark the places where the 
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SETTING UP THE FRAMEWORK OF THE BOOTH. 


canopy is to be tacked to the top of the front up- 
rights. 

On a piece of writing-paper draw a pattern of 
a five-pointed star that will measure exactly six 
inches from point to point, drawing the line 
across the star from A to B, C to E, and so on 
(Fig. 5), and three and three quarters of an inch 
from point to point, measuring outside the star 
from C to D, D to B, B to E, and so around 
(Fig. 5). Cut out the papers star and pin it on 
the canopy over the cross marked for Mars. 
Trace around the edge of the pattern with chalk 
or a light-colored crayon, then remove the pat- 
tern and cut out along the tracing on the cam- 





bric, leaving a star-shaped opening. Have ready 
a square of confectioner’s oiled paper large 
enough to entirely cover the hole 
and lap over the edges an inch or so. 
Lay on paste or glue along the edges 
of the star-hole in the cambric and 
press the paper down on it, being 
careful to have the paper perfectly 
smooth and the points of the star in 
place; then a bit of paste at each of 
the four corners of the paper will 
hold it securely. The paper must 
be on the upper side of the canopy; 
from the under side in daylight it 
will look like a ground-glass star. 

Through the cambric, close to the 
star, between the two lower points, 
run a darning needle threaded with 
white cotton string about six feet 
long. Make a knot in the end and 
draw the string down until the knot 
rests against the upper side of the 
cambric. The string must hang 
down into the booth. 

Cut a number of small gilt-paper 
stars and paste them at irregular in- 
tervals on the under side of the can- 
opy. Adjust the canopy over the 
frame of the booth, with the chalked 
crosses resting on the top of the 
front uprights. Tack it at these 
places, then bring the cambric down 
close to the uprights to the depth of 
six inches and tie in place with a piece 
of the fringed tinsel rope that is used 
for Christmas-tree decoration. Leave 
long loops and ends of the rope and 
tack it to make it quite secure. 

Carry the back of the canopy over 
the back uprights, leaving it slack 
enough to allow of being brought 
down and tied like the 
front. The edges of 
the canopy must fall out- 
side of the frame and cover 
the opening left above the += 
top cross-piece. 

That the mimic Mars 
may shine with a bril- 
liancy almost equal to 
that of the real Mars, A - 
have an electric light s 
hung just above the top 
of the booth where it 
will shine _ directly 
through the paper star. A cone-shaped shade 
over the bulb will concentrate the light. 
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Across the front of the booth place a long, nar- 
row table, one foot back of the front uprights. 
On the inside edge of the table, precisely in the 
middle, nail a narrow strip of wood, about two 
inches wide and of sufficient length to rest on the 
floor and extend fifteen inches above the top of 
the table. Two small wire nails will hold this 
securely. Behind the table, one foot from the 
back wall of the booth, stand on end a long, nar- 
row packing-box, large enough to comfortably 
hold a boy fourteen or sixteen years old. Have 
the open side of the box at the back. 
In the front side of the box bore two 
holes; a small one half an inch in di- 
ameter, and another two inches in 
diameter. Make the small hole the 
same height from the floor as the 
top of the strip of wood nailed to the 
table, and place the larger hole—the 
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A pretty girl dressed in a light blue kimona- 
like gown covered with cabalistic characters of 
colored paper, and wearing a silver crescent in 
her hair, should be in charge behind the table. It 
will be her duty to take in the money, to ring the call 
bell when a message is.to be sent, to see that the 
telephone cord is held taut when in use, and to 
enforce the rule that not more than three ques- 
tions are to be asked in succession by one person. 
If a patron prefers not to ask questions, a pro- 
phetic message can be sent from Mars. 


MARS 








“peep-hole”—just above it. Cover 
the box with dark blue material, cut- 
ting it away where it comes over the 
holes. Across the front drapery 
that hangs from the top of the booth, 
paste large gilt letters that will read: 
“Messages from Mars.” The booth 
will appear as on page 728. 

Drape the table with bright yellow 
cambric, decorated with cabalistic 
designs cut from black paper, and 
put on it a small call bell. When 
this is done, all is ready to install the 
telephone. 

Into the top of the strip of wood 
on the table drive a medium-sized 
screw-eye; through the screw-eye 
pass your telephone cord, and just 
where the white part ends and the 
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with black linen thread. Tie the 
thread first to the cord, then to the 
top of the screw-eye. Draw the 
black end of the cord back and pass it 
through the small hole in the box; then 


secure it to the receiver as you did the white end 
of the cord. It is a good idea to put up a little 
shelf or bracket in the box to hold the receiver 
when not in use and so prevent its own weight 
tearing it from the string. Bring forward the 
white cord that dangles from Mars and tie it 
with a white thread to the screw-eye, cutting off 
the end of the cord that the joint may not show. 
To all appearances the white cord attached to the 
outside receiver. extends directly up to Mars, for 
against the dark interior of the booth the black 
part of the cord, running back to the box, will not 
be visible (Fig. 6). 


SHOWING THE CONCEALED OPERATOR 
ANSWERING THE TELEPHONE. 


6 


The answers and messages must be given over 
the telephone by some one concealed in the box 
at the back of the’ booth. For this position 
choose bright, quick-witted boys or girls, who can 
be jolly and full of fun without becoming in the 
least rude. Impress upon them that the message 
must be invariably pleasant and cheerful, the 
prophecies always good and plausible. There 
should be two persons to take turns at being the 
messenger in Mars, and they must enter and leave 
the booth by the private entrance at the back, quite 
unseen by those in front. The peep-hole will 
make it possible for any one in the box to recog- 
nize the person at the other end of the telephone, 
and so give intelligent and personal messages. 








THE BOWER OF ROSES 


On a raised dais in a vine-wreathed, flower- basket filled with small bouquets of natural flow- 
decked bower, surrounded by a low fence, which 
sets her daintily apart, Summer the queen must 


hold her court alone. 


Her maids of honor, who 


<——> 


THE BOWER OF ROSES. 


render any needed assistance, remain outside the 
booth. 

Summer should wear an old-fashioned, short- 
waisted, pink dress made of some soft clinging 
material, and be crowned with a wreath of pink 
roses. On her lap she must hold a large shallow 
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ers. Attached to each by a narrow ribbon—and 
this is one of the most attractive features of the 
booth—is a small card that gives the meaning of 
the flowers which compose 
the bouquet. 

Summer must also have 
at hand long-stemmed, single 
flowers with their meanings 
hidden among their leaves. 
In fact, no flowers should be 
sold that do not have their 
language translated for them. 
The front and two sides of 
Summer’s bower are open, 
but the back is enclosed and 
screened by a shower of roses 
which hangs from the top of 
the booth. The shower of 
roses is made by stringing 
pink paper roses on long 
strings, with a knot between 
every two flowers to hold 
them apart. Most of the 
decoration, which should be 
quite lavish, can be done with 
paper flowers and leaves. 
For the purpose these will 
look even better than natural 
flowers, for they can be made 
larger, are more showy and 
effective, and will not droop 
or fade. 

Another novelty is that 
the bower will contain not 
only all the flowers one ex- 
pects to find there, but odd 
little bouquets made up from 
ordinary plants, and incon- 
spicuous, unlooked-for blos- 
soms, chosen for their mean- 
ing rather than their beauty; 
such as the well-known ar- 
— , bor-vite, which means “ un- 
Adis deers, changing friendship’’; the bay 

leaf, which says: “‘ I change 
but in dying’’; bachelor’s button, that declares there 
is ‘‘hope in love’; cedar, which pleads: ‘“Think of 
me,’’ and the saucy dandelion, whose meaning 1s 
“coquetry.”” The oak leaf means “ bravery”; 
wheat, “‘prosperity’’; sweet william, ‘‘a smile,” 
and dwarf sunflower, ‘“‘your devout adorer.”’ 
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THE BRAINY CIRCUS CLOWN 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


“Your Kangaroo has caught a cold,” 
Said I. “Just hear him cough! 
I ‘ll let him use my sweater old 
To keep the weather off.” 


“We ’re much obliged,” the clown replied, 
“We shall not need the loan. 

That Kangaroo can well provide 
A ‘jumper’ of his own!” 


“T WONDER why they call that queer 
And chunky beast we see 
A Tapir. Can you make that clear?” 
Said I. “It bothers me.” 


“The answer is as plain as cats 
To them as knows their biz,” 
Quoth he. “They call him that for that ’s 
Exactly what he is!” 





THE FALL OF THE 


BY EDWARD 


H1 Yi—how happy a king was he, 
There in his capital town—Ohmy ; 

For life is easy and ways are free 

On a five-acre isle in a tropical sea— 
Their rent was low and their spirits high, 

Till the bolt fell out of a cloudless sky. 


King of an isle in a tropical sea, 

Hi Yi was a monarch of small renown; 
But there with his dusky spouses three, 
Oh and Ah and the gay Tehee,. 

He lived content in his capital town— 
Ohmy was a capital town. 


How the trouble began?—A marooned ship- 
man, 
Ben Salt, appeared at Ohmy one day, 
Voyaging in on a catamaran 
That sailed on a highly original plan— 
Rigged with a ’brella most vividly yellow, 
And christened the Myra May. 


The King to the ladies (aside) said: “Please 
Quit combing your ebony locks awhile.” 

And then in mellifluent Dotellese, 

He welcomed the stranger, saying: “These 
Are the queens of my lovely tropical isle,” 

See Oh and Ah and Tehee smile! 


Now the Myra May is a royal navee, 
And a proud commander is Admiral Ben; 
But the peaceful days and the easy ways 
Of the island ended there and then— 
For the ladies three could not agree 
Whose that yellow umbrella should be; 
And the king declared, by a royal decree, 
He ’d keep it himself and take to the sea. 
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‘*VOYAGING IN ON A CATAMARAN.” 


He boarded the catamaran at the beach, 
And hoisted the “yeller umbreller” ; 
And the ladies emitted a triune screech, 
While tears coursed over the cheeks of each, 
As the King Hi Yi with a mournful cry 
Bade them forever and ever good-by— 
And Ben Salt became King of Ohmy. 


































THE DESPERATE DOINGS OF DAN 
BY MARTHA BURR BANKS 


OW these are the desperate doings of Dan, 
Before he was old enough yet for a man; 
A very good boy was Daniel, too, 

But some direful deeds he dared to do. 


He shot a look, and he stole a glance, 

He took a joke and he seized a chance, 
He smothered a yawn and stifled a sigh, 
He dropped a tear and he choked a cry. 


He drove a nail, and a picture hung, 

And over the wall a word he flung; 

He poked the fire, and after he ’d lunched, 
He thrust out a ticket and had it punched. 





He beat a game and he broke a fall, 

He cut up a caper, and kicked a ball, 

He cracked a whip, and a hand he shook, 
He struck a path and he crossed a brook. 


He pushed a plan and he crushed a hope, 

He lashed some sticks with a piece of rope, 
He scratched a note while he burned a lamp, 
And finished his letter with a stamp. 


Now this is the record of Daniel’s fun, 
But really, you see, no damage was done, 
For a gentle lad was Desperate Dan, 
And he wished no harm to any man. 
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| THE NONSENSICAL NOTIONS OF NAN 
BY MARTHA BURR BANKS 


H, but hear the nonsensical notions of Nan, 

For I ’ll tell you about them as well as I can; 

Very truthful is youthful Miss Nanny, I ’ve heard, 
Yet you ’Il find that her fancies are fairly absurd. 





She ’s sure that the yardsticks buy shoes for their feet, 
That the limbs of the trees must be agile and fleet; 

For the clock to claim gloves for its hands must be right, 
And the soft lady-fingers with rings must be bright. 


The canals must have brushes and combs for their locks, 
The necks of the land are encircled with stocks; 

There are certainly sleeves for the arms of the sea, 

And a veil for the face of the deep there must be. 

The legs of a table can merrily dance, 

The lip of a bowl can curl proudly, perchance, 

The lid of a kettle can waver and wink, 

And the throat of a bottle can easily drink. 


In the eye of the wind there are tears to be seen, 
And a stovepipe, with grace, on its elbow may lean. 
The teeth of a harrow can bite, it is clear, 

And the ears of the corn can quite readily hear. 


The tongues of the wagons must warily wag, 
And the spirits of flagons quite frequently flag; 
But now, I suppose, it might be a good plan 

To drop the nonsensical notions of Nan. 
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ORIS’S papa gave her a five- 
dollar bill, such a lot of money! 
Doris went to a big bank and 
asked if they could give her 
smaller money for it. The 
banker said he thought they 

could. So he gave her two two-dollar bills and 

a big silver dollar. How much did that make? 

Doris wanted the dollar changed again; so the 

banker asked if she would have two fifty-cent 

pieces, or one fifty-cent piece and two quarters— 
or perhaps four quarters or ten dimes—or twenty 
five-cent pieces—or a hundred pennies. 

Doris thought a hundred pennies would be a 
good many to count and to carry, so she said she 
would take two quarters, three dimes and four 
five-cent pieces. 

She laid away four dollars in the bank, those 
were the two bills, and put the change in her 
purse. When she went to the shop, she had such 
a lot of money that she thought she never could 
spend it. So she bought a paint-box with two 
little saucers in it for 10 cents; that left her 90 
cents; and then a big rubber balloon for 25 cents; 
that left 65 cents; and a little one for 10 cents; 
and then Doris bought a whole pound of candy 
for thirty cents. Out of the 25 cents she had left, 
it cost 10 cents to go in the car. 

When Doris got home she opened her paint- 
box. What do you think? Of course it was 
only a cheap paint-box and the paints were so 
hard that they would: not paint at all. Doris 
cut out the dolls, but they were no better than 
those in any newspaper’s colored supplement. 
Doris’s mama said that the candy was too bad to 
eat at all, and the rubber balloons got wrinkled 
and soft in the night, because the gas went out 
of them. Doris cried when she saw them. 
“Now,” she said, “I have nothing left of my 
beautiful dollar but 15 cents.” 
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“T ’m sorry, Dearie,” Doris’s mama said, “but 
it ’s bad enough to have wasted one dollar with- 
out crying about it, too. When you and I go 
out, we ‘Il try to get such good things for the 
next dollar, that it will make up for our mistake 
about this one. The next bright day they went 
to the bank and got another dollar. 

Now Doris’s mama was a very wise person 
(mamas often are). So they went to a store 
where there were some books that had been wet 
a little by the firemen when the store caught 
fire. There they found a large, fine book of ani- 
mal stories with pictures in it that had been 50 
cents, but the book-store man sold it for 10 
cents, because the back cover and a little bit of 
the edge was stained with water and smoke. 

That left—how much? Ninety cents. Doris’s 
brother had told her he would teach her to play 
marbles, so she bought six glass marbles for 5 
cents and a hoop with a stick for 5 more. That 
left 80 cents. 

Then Doris asked if her mama thought she 
could buy a pair of roller skates. Her mama 
said they could ask how much roller skates cost, 
but the shopman said they were a dollar a pair! 
So Doris said she would save up the 80 cents 
that was left of her dollar and wait until she 
had enough for the skates. 

However, a little boy was looking in at the 
window of the toy-shop and he looked so sad, 
and so longingly at the toys, that Doris spoke 
to him, and when he said he wanted one of the 
red balls, she bought it for 5 cents, and gave it 
to him. That left 75 cents. 

When they got home, they told papa about the 
skates and he said he could get them down-town 
for 75 cents, and he did. 

So Doris learned by losing her first dollar, to 
get a lot of good things that would be more use- 
ful and would last longer, with her second dollar. 
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Rainy Day Amusements in the Nursery 
SIXTH PAPER—FLAT PAPER HOUSES 
BY EVERETT WILSON 


RAINY day amusements in the nursery, as was 
stated in the January St. Nicuoxas, should be 
such as may be planned on the spur of the 
moment, needing for materials only those that 
may be found in any household. I would sug- 
gest another requisite, namely, that they be 


amusements that require not only very little time 
in their preparation, but that are also easy to 
make. Indeed, in many cases, the “doing” or 
“making” is all that there is to the amusement. It 
is such a “help” that in the accompanying 
illustrations I would offer for the consideration 
of parents and their restless young charges. 

Paper and card playhouses have, 
no doubt, been made by some Sr. 
Nicuovas children. In these cases 
it will be recalled that many half- 
hours were spent in getting even as 
few as two or three box-like houses 
pasted up so that the walls would 
not be dented and so that the 
houses would stand level. 

The houses here described are 
simplicity itself to make, for the 
reason that they have not four sides, 
but only one—the front; and a 
glance at the pictures will show that, 
for the purpose of a passing amuse- 
ment, the effect is quite as good as if 
the houses were elaborately made. 

The houses may be made of thin cardboard or 
heavy writing-paper. Heavy manilla wrapping- 

VoL. XXXIV.—93-94. 


FIG. 


I. 


paper is excellent for the purpose. An occa- 
sional house made of a green or red pasteboard- 
box cover adds a pleasant variety, while the cur- 
tains in them will stand out gorgeously. 

There is no rule as to the size of the buildings; 


but it is well not to have them too large, as they 
will not stand up well if made very high. To give 


an idea, the second house from the left in Fig. 10 
(this is the same house shown in Fig. 1) was 
nine inches from floor to peak and seven and one- 
half inches wide. The church was ten inches long 
and eleven inches to the top of the steeple; the 
other buildings were in proportion; but they 
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A SINGLE HOUSE MADE OF A SHEET OF 


might just as well have been as small as only 


one half or even two thirds of these dimensions. 
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The details of the work are very simple. For, 
say, the large house shown in Fig. 1, take a piece 


and if the children are old enough to care to ke« 
the toys to play with again. 
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VARIOUS STAGES IN MAKING A HOUSE. 
FIG. 2. THE DRAWING. FIG. 3. SLIGHTLY ELABORATED. FIG. 4. FURTHER ELABORATED. 


of white or gray cardboard or stiff blank paper, 
and on it draw the house—Fig. 2; then cut out 
the outline of the building and with a sharp 
knife or, perhaps better for nursery use, a pair 
of scissors, cut through the heavy lines on win- 
dows and door. This, you will see, not only 
makes the openings, but the flaps thus made, 
when bent back, will form the shutters and door 
on their own hinges. Now draw horizontal lines 

over the shutters to represent slats; see Fig. 3. 
Now draw the shingles of the roof, the clap- 
boards, the pan- 
els to the door, 
and any amount 
of drawing you 
care to, or leave 
it alone, if you 
prefer. Ifthere 
is time, thin 
cross-bars may 
be pasted on the 
back over the 
window _ open- 
ings to represent 
the sash, and 
over these cur- 
4 tains may be 
pasted. The 
FIG. 5. REAR VIEW OF HOUSE, SHOW- completed house 
ING HOW THE “FEET” ARE AT- mayresemble the 
TACHED. SHOWING ALSO THE one shown in 

PASTED WINDOW STRIPS. ° 

Fig. 4, above. 
Of course, if a paint-box is in the nursery, 
the house may be painted red, to resemble brick, 
and the roof brown, and a vine may be painted 
against the house; but this is only if there is time, 














Proceed now to make another house, but of a 
different shape, or even a barn, or church, or 
factory, or cabin—there is no limit to the variety; 
one of these 
is about as 
easy as the X 
other. Look 
at the ac- / / 
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companying 

illustrations 

for sugges- 

tions, al- FIG. 6. SHOWING THE KIND OF FEET 
though al- THAT MUST OT BE USED 


most any bright child can improve upon the styles 
and varieties here shown. 

It has, perhaps, already occurred to the parent 
or child to ask: “If these houses are not square 
or box-shaped, how will they stand up?” This is 
a very simple matter. On the back of each house 
or object, paste two “feet.””’ These are but small 
pieces of the same material of which the house 
is made. Cut a piece, say, 34 inch wide by 2% 





FIG. 7. AN IDEA FOR TREES AND BUSHES. 


inches long; bend % inch from the end, and 
paste them on the back of the house as shown in 
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Fig. 5. Be careful to paste them down to the simple and easy-to-make objects can be made 
very lower edge of the house. Do not by any very effective when properly grouped. 

chance paste them as shown 
in Fig. 6, for you may see at 
a glance that here there is 
nothing to prevent the house 
from falling backward and 
the feet closing up like a 
hinge. If pasted as in Fig. 5 
the house will be practically 
as firm as if it were made 
with four sides. 

It is better to have the ob- 
jects slant back a little. If 
they slant too far backward 
or forward, trim the bottom 





edge of the feet to correct FIG. 8. A SCENE IN PAPERVILLE 
this. Sometimes the bottom 
edges of the houses will have to come off a trifle, A variation of the “game” may be had by con- 


but this is a simple matter, and will be per- structing houses, etc., of varying sizes—though all 
smaller than the first ones 
made—and then setting these 
up in the background, the 
smallest ones the furthest off, 

° and the largest ones in the 
werertt §=6nearest foreground. This will 
merger § cleverly give the idea of per- 
spective and distance, and the 
effect will be quite realistic. 
Of course this is suggested 
only for the larger children 
who have exhausted their in- 
terest in the simpler street- 
front arrangement of the 





FIG. 9. ANOTHER SCENE IN PAPERVILLE. houses. 

A hill or rolling country 
fectly clear as soon as you actually come to set may be imitated by throwing a piece of green or 
them up on the floor or large table. brown cloth over a pile of loosely crumpled tissue 

It may not be clear how 
a tall flagstaff made of 
thin paper can be made to 
stand. This, too is very 
simple. Take a strip about 


'4 inch wide and fold it in i 
half along its length, then , 2S 

mt chung tts beng F , ws 
open it out so that the two ct 


sides will form a right q 
; a\e j 
cy vy Py WAN 


angle, when the staff will 
be found to be quite rigid. 
A tall tree if top-heavy 
may be strengthened by 
pasting such an “angle 
iron” along the trunk and FIG. 10. ONE OF THE FASHIONABLE STREETS OF PAPERVILLE 
up into the tops. 

The houses and other objects shown in the or other paper. The hill shown in Fig. 11 was 
illustrations were purposely constructed in nothing more ‘than a child’s brown linen apron 
“home-made” style in order to show that very resting on such a pile of loose newspaper. 
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Another variety in the play can be made by much trouble is to be avoided, wide strips of pape: 


5 i a, 
pi i & 





FIG. II PAPERVILLE HEIGHTS 


imitating, as far as the children can recall, the say about three inches wide and ten or twel\ 


inches long, may be folde« 
in half by bringing o1 

end even with the oth« 

end, then halving agai: 
and again—as many times 
as will make the folde 

paper three inches long 
by, say, an inch or ai 
inch and a half wide 
Then, by a single cut of 
the scissors, the paper is 
snipped away between th 
palings and, lo! a section 
of fence. If desired, on 
more “snip” will make the 
palings project above the 


front of their own house or that of their little top crossbar as shown in all the photographs 


friends, or of the railway station, or a certain 
section of the village street, 
or perhaps of a city block. 

If the game is played out 
of doors, or in the nursery 
with the windows open and 
so subject to drafts, small ob- 
jects may be placed across 
the “feet,” heavy enough to 
keep the houses from being 
blown over. 

In old magazines or fash- 
ion journals will be found 
many figures of men, women 
and children that the young 


folks can cut out for the peo- FIG. 12. 


ple of their paper villages— 


A very pretty effect can be produced by imita 





DAY IN PAPERVILLE. 


even horses and carriages, automobiles, etc., from ting a lake by means of a mirror laid flat on the 


the advertising pages can be used to give life and _ floor or table. 


Fold green or other cloth around 


variety to the village street or country roadside. the frame so that nothing but the glass surface 





FIG. I3 PAPERVILLE AS SEEN FROM THE HILL. 


is seen. On the glass set up row 
boats, sail boats, steamers and so 
forth that may easily be cut out 
of paper. Small objects such as 
these may be made to stand by 
having but one “foot” to support 
them. 

After a particularly successful 
grouping of the houses has 
been accomplished, some “kodak 
friend” or member of the house- 
hold may be induced to take a 
photograph of the scene; and it 
would not be surprising to find 
the scenes shown in the pictures 
of this article quite surpassed by 


Fences may be made of short vertical strips the young folks’ deft fingers. The children will be 
pasted on the long horizontal pieces; or, if so surprised to find how simple these toys are to make. 
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GRETCHEN’S BIRTHDAY 


The Children had fun with the Bearkins 
Teaching them all sorts of things, 
Such as how to recite little verses, 
Or sing as the Story-bird sings ;— 
A Bearkin looks queer when he sings. 


The very next day both the Children 
Went off to a Ball-game, somewhere, 

And Bearkins stole out to the garden 
To play in the Grape-arbor there ;— 


Just the place they were looking for, there. 


With grape leaves for dishes, and flowers 
For Bon-Bons,—they then tried to make 
Of water and sand in a basin, 
A sand-pie to call ‘‘ Birthday Cake.—”" 
That needed no oven to bake. 





‘WITH COOKIES, AND JELLIES AND CREAM.” 
74! 


BY JOHN H. JEWETT 


PAI 


** WITH GRAPE LEAVES FOR DISHES. 
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When Gretchen said Tot’s cake had candles,— 
One candle for every year,— 

The wise Bouncer said he could fix it,— 
The kitchen and pantry were near,— 
And Gretchen said: ‘‘ You are a dear.” 


When Bouncer came back he was burdened 
With cookies and jellies and cream, 

And a whole box of tiny wax matches 
To make that Sand-Birthday-Cake seem 
A real Birthday-Cake,—and ice-cream. 
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They feasted on all of the good things 
That Bouncer had found on the sly, 

And then they stuck matches all over 
That play Birthday-Cake, of sand-pie ;— 
And laughed till they thought they should cry. 


When all of the cookies were eaten, 
The cream and the jellies all gone, 
They counted the wax-matches-candles 
To find out when Gretchen was born,— 


They did n't know when she was born. ‘“THEN BOUNCER LIGHTED THE 
CANDLES." 





And then Bouncer lighted the candles,— 
The matches stuck ’round on the cake,— 
While both of the Bearkins leaned over 


And that was a sorry mistake. 


The wind blew the flames in their faces, 
And, trying to put the blaze out, 
They singed both their paws and their 
noses ;— 


« Hello, there !—What are you about?” 


Then Rogue and Tot rushed in upon them, 
And soon the whole story was told 

By Bouncer, of their Birthday-Party— 
When Gretchen was “just so-years-old ;—’ 

And both Rogue and Tot kept the secret, 
For fear that somebody would scold ;— 

‘*THE WIND BLEW THE FLAMES IN THEIR FACES.” And only the Story-Bird told. 





THE BEARKINS IN THE PLAYROOM 


Soon after their jolly Vacation, 
Both Rogue and Tot once more began 
Their lessons at School, and the Bearkins 
Thought School was a very good plan,— 
And off to the Playroom they ran. 


For fear little Gretchen would worry 
About being left there alone, 

While Tot was away, Bouncer told her 
They ’d have a School House of their own, 
In the Playroom, while they were alone. ann te tis enemas caer enn.” 








Tosee how much light they would make,— 


And then they heard two Children shout :— 


’ 
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Then Bouncer said he would play Teacher, 
And Gretchen could learn to recite 
Some nice little verses, as he did, 
At bed-time, almost every night,— 
And Gretchen would laugh with delight. 


So Bouncer climbed into an armchair, 
With Gretchen in front on a stool, 

And said: “‘ You will please come to order,— 
The first thing is order in School,”— 
For Rogue had said that was the rule. 


When Gretchen had finished her lesson, 
The Teacher,—that ’s Bouncer,—said he 

Would tell her a very true story, 

. Why Pigs Could n't Climb up a Tree," — BOUNCER TELLS THE STORY. 
Which was lucky for Bouncer, you ’ll see. 





THE STORY 


. When “Tom-Tom, the Piper’s Son, 
Stole a Pig and Home he run,” 

He met a Bearkin on the Way, 
Dropped the Pig, who stopped to Play 
With Bearkin, while Tom ran away. 


Piggy was so rude and rough, 
Bearkin soon had quite enough, 

So he climbed up in a Tree, 

And said: “I dare you follow me,”— 
Bears know how to climb a Tree. 


Piggy looked up in the Tree, 

And said: ‘ You roost too high for me, 

But when I| catch you on the Ground, 

I ‘ll root you ’round and ’round and 
‘round, 

“1 DARE YOU FOLLOW ME.” Until you wish you had been drowned.” 





Bearkin sat up in the Tree, 

And laughed and laughed and grinned, to see 
That Piper’s Son come back again, 

And put that Piggy in a pen, 

And wondered how he liked it then. 





Then Bouncer said: ‘‘ We'll close by singing 
The Toy Bearkins’ Own Golden Rule :— 
‘Keep smiling, good-natured and friendly, 
Whether at Home or at School, 
And make others glad,’—that ’s the Rule.” gncine Tie “OOLBAN EULE” sce. 







































Baby Can. 
Basy can laugh, 
Baby can crow, 
Baby can jump ! 
I told you so. 


The Bluebird. 
Bonny Bluebird on a tree 
Spread his wings and few to me. 


s@eeh ... 


The Frog. 
A LIVELY young frog 
Hopped up on a log, 
Then quick as a flash 
Jumped down—kersplash! 


Jump Baby! 
Jump to father, Baby dear. 
Father ’ll catch you, never fear. 


Into Daddy’s Arms. 


Att alone he stands, my laddie. 
Quickly he will jump to Daddy— 
Happy little laddie then 

Safe in Daddy’s arms again. 














By Emilie 
Poulssop 








Lompipgs 


PLAYING + BEAR 


HereE I come, old 
Growly Gruff; 

I’m an old bear, big and 
rough. 

Where ’s my cub, my 
baby bear? 

Grrr! I see him over 
there! 








Now I'll grab and growl 
at him, 

Hug him tight and 
scowl at him, 

Roll him thus to make 
him tough, 

Grrr! for I ’m an old 
Growly Gruff! 





The Cub and the Bear 
Tue big, big bear sat resting in the clover, 
Thecubcame upand pushed the big bear over! 


THE: STRONG: BABY 
Ir you 're a strong Baby, 
As strong as | think, 
And push me as hard as 

you can; 
You ’ll see me fall over 
As quick as a wink,— 
Hurrah! for my strong 
little man! 


























FLORENCE 
E. STORER 
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NATURE SCIENCE 


EpireD BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW 









A PHOEBE 


The nest is cemented together with mud.—DuGmore. 
As with the robin and many other birds the mud “cement”” is 
strengthened by grasses and various other plant fibres. 





AND HER NEST. 


some things long before man did them, and of 
achieving great results through simple means. 

It is only within recent years that men have 
learned how to make houses and other structures 
of cement. This art is probably yet in a crude 
stage and by and by mankind may learn to use the 
material in vastly more skilful and efficient ways. 

But many of the lower animals have for ages 
been making their houses of mud or. of similar 
plastic and hardening substances. The cliff 
swallow’s skilfully built home is indeed a wonder- 
ful structure, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the simple way in which the bird does 

the work. Imagine a boy or a girl trying to make 

CLIFF SWALLOWS BUILDING MUD NESTS. ° . 

Chil dain: nei ain neniliah teniiade aiken in tite such a structure of mud and handling the material 

on muddy shores rolling the pellets of clay which enter into the con- only by the aid of pointed pliers. Yet the bird does 
struction of their nests. —CHAPMAN . : : ° ‘ 

it and does it well with her pointed bill. In some 

ANIMALS AS MECHANICS, cement structures, especially in railroad embank- 

THE so-called “lower animals” are not, in some ments, you have probably noticed that the work- 

respects, vastly inferior to Man. They are en- men first put in several iron rods to increase the 

titled at least to the merit of having learned to do_ strength of the wall. This is, practically, what 

the phoebe, the robin and other birds do when 

they mix a liberal supply of grasses and other 

plant fibers, and even strings, through their con- 

cretions of mud. 

The chimneys of the common crayfish, in many 
localities, even more closely resemble masonry, 
as they are formed by piling up spheres of hard- 
ened mud that we may well fancy to be their 
“bricks.” You will recall that some of these were 
illustrated on page 172 of “Nature and Science” 
for December, 1906. 

Seventeen-year locusts iri emerging from their 
long life in the ground build similar chimneys or 
turrets, though by a somewhat different process. 

The hornbill encloses his mate in a case of mud. 

(See “Nature and Science” for April, 1905, page 
THE NEST OF THE TAILOR-BIRD OF INDIA. 554.) Many wasps build homes of mud. 
It pierces holes along the edges of leaves and fastens them together The chimney-swifts make their nests of sticks 


by drawing through threads of grass, cotton, etc., even making knots’; - ae ie : " 
ai the pono prevent the threads from coming out.—CHAMPLIN. into a firm mass and attach them, by hardening 


WORKMEN MIXING CEMENT FOR A BUILDING. 
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secretions, to the interior of the household chim- 
ney, or perhaps originally, of hollow trees. All 
these, while not exactly the same, are still 
promptly suggestive of our uses of cement and 
other plastic material that soon hardens. 

Honey-bees fill all the cracks in their home and 
smear the interior with propolis (a sticky mate- 
rial obtained from the buds and the gum-like exu- 
dations of trees) in a manner similar to a paint- 
er’s use of putty, paint and varnish. 

Various cutting bees ages ago learned, tailor- 
like, to cut “patterns” from leaves to supply the 
need of lining material for their homes in holes 
bored in the wood. The tailor bird advanced in 
the art by sewing leaves together to make a sup- 
port and a hiding place for its nest. Our Balti- 
more oriole closely parallels our skilful use of 
thread and the art of weaving. 

Several of our caddis “worms” have learned 
how to make miniature nets for fishing. Under 
the microscope the meshes of this net are seen to 
be regular and the fabric to be astonishingly put 
together with almost human design and skill. The 
“log houses” of these caddis-fly larve are also 
well known to most lovers of nature. 

The beaver’s tree-cutting and dam-building 
have been described and pictured so often as to be 
trite, but still they remain a constant astonish- 
ment. The size of the trees cut down and the 
manner in which they are used to hold back the 
water to form a pond would do credit to our skil- 
ful wood-choppers and mill men. 

Woodchucks, gophers, mice and a variety of 
other animals built subways long before Boston 










THE BEAVERS AT WORK CUTTING 


or New York had them. Many other small ani- 
mals make tunnellings. The Teredo cuts the 


\ 
t 


ev 





THE OYSTER DRILL. 


These mollusks bore a small, round hole through the shells of oysters 
and then proceed to extract the succulent, fleshy animal from within. 


hardest wood into long channels, and innumerable 
hosts of leaf-miners tunnel out the soft portion 
between the two thin coverings of the leaf, for 


“©, . . there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 

The carpenter’s auger or bit-and-stock for bor- 
ing holes is suggested by the hair-like, boring 
ovipositor of the Thalessa that William Hamilton 
Gibson calls “the most wonderful drill in the 
world.” This is indeed most wonderful when the 
slender, hair-like appearance of the apparatus is 
taken into consideration. But the snail-like oys- 
ter-drill astonishes us more by the large size of 
the hole which it makes, and the hardness of the 
substance (the oyster shell) through which it 
drills. 

So many of the mechanical arts of man have 
their parallel or have at least been suggested by 





DOWN TREES AND BUILDING DAMS. 
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certain methods for building a home or for sup- are not at all uncommon in the simpler creatures 
plying food by the four-footed animals, birds and The earthworm has one, and so have most 
insects. worms, caterpillars and other crawling things 


: A wasp, the Ammophila urnaria, has even 
HEART 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE BODY OF A CRAYFISH. 


Hearts in the middle of the back also are quite 
as frequent as those in what seems to us to be 
the natural place. Many animals, the lobster for 





THE SAND WASP USING A TOOL. 
Pounding down the earth with a small pebble. 


learned to use a tool. Professor Peckham tells 
the astonishing story as follows: 


‘When, at last, the filling (of the hole in the ground) 
was level with the ground, she brought a quantity of fine 
grains of dirt to the spot, and picking up a small pebble 
in her mandibles, used it as a hammer in pounding them 
down with rapid strokes, thus making this spot as hard 
and firm as the surrounding surface. Before we could 
recover from our astonishment at this performance she hac 
dropped her stone and was bringing more earth. We then 
threw ourselves on the ground that not a motion might be 
lost, and in a moment we saw her pick up the pebble and 
again pound the earth into place with it, hammering now 
here and now there until all was level.” 


QUEER FORMS AND POSITIONS OF 
HEARTS. 


THERE is one curious fact which not everybody 
notices about the common, finger-long, green 
caterpillars of our larger moths. Their hearts, 
instead of being in front, are at the back of the 
body and extend along the entire length of the 








“i mi A CRAYFISH AND ITS MUD ‘‘ CHIMNEY. 
MEA RTs. . 








example and the crayfish and the crab, which 
have short hearts like those of the beasts and 
birds, nevertheless have them placed just under 





(ere aie my 
GOERS SNES et inate eel 





= the shell in what,-in ourselves, would be the small 
ss ee aaneaiael of the back. 
A SILKWORM (TOP VIEW SHOWING THE LENGTH OF E T BREWSTE R 
THE HEART). ” : - 5icaraes 
animal. One can see the heart distinctly through Epitor’s Nore.-—This illustration of a crayfish and its 


the thin skin and can watch its slow beat, which chimney (thus an animal as a mechanic) is from a drawing. 


. have been unable to find in any book or to secure from 
aan ¢ » te yes yard to ead. : ; i 
starts at the tail and moves forward to the head any naturalist a good photograph of a crayfish chimney. 


Hearts of this sort reaching from head to tail Will some of our readers, young or old, please supply one? 
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MAKING “ARTIFICIAL” FROST. 
\s most young folks know, water is a mineral 
that is in liquid form at ordinary temperatures. 
\t a higher temperature it takes the form of a 
gas and becomes “steam” ; at low temperature it is 
a solid, that is, it freezes. When this freezing or 
solidification is done in very small quantities in 
the open air, as with a thin film on a window 
pane, or in the formation of a snowflake high in 
the atmosphere, the ice crystals often make beau- 


LIKE SMALL BUSHES, MOWN ON PASTURE HILLSIDI 


Made with a solution of epsom salts 


POMPONS OR ROSETTES TIED INTO ONE MASS BY 
INNUMERABLE STRINGS. 


Made with solution of tartaric acid. 


tiful and graceful patterns, as we may observe in 
the frost on the window or in the snowflake. 

Chemicals of various kinds may be made into 
different and beautiful patterns even in warm 
weather. Make a solution of the salt selected 
and with it wet a pane of glass. When the water 
evaporates it leaves the salt behind which then 
forms crystals that are often similar to the beauti- 
ful frost forms of winter, as will be seen in the 
accompanying illustrations. 


Note.—If you have a friend who has a good microscope 
fitted with a polariscope, ask him to make some of these 
crystals on a glass slip and show them under polarized 
light. The colors are indescribably beautiful. Made with a solution of alum. 


CURIOUS EFFECT RESEMBLING SOMEWHAT THE 
EARTH AS SEEN FROM A BALLOON, 
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A QUEER “FIGHT.” 
Tue odd “fight” here illustrated was witnessed 
in the Adirondacks. A dragon fly, evidently lay- 
ing her eggs, was flitting just over the calm 





A MINNOW ATTACKS A DRAGON FLY. 


water of a small stream, now and then touching 
the water with her tail. A minnow, apparently 
mistaking the tip of the insect’s tail for the body 
of some tiny fly, and being just at that moment 
somewhat hungry, seized it, when the tug of war 
began. The minnow held on firmly, while the 
big fly struggled with might and main to be free. 


In this struggle the little fish was repeated] 
pulled nearly out of the water; then the minnow’ 
weight would tell on the dragon fly and the latte: 
would get a “ducking.” The curious battle con 
tinued for a minute or more, the struggling pair 
bobbing up and down, as first one and then the 
other contestant would become tired and his rival 
seem to be getting the best of it. Finally th 
minnow lost his hold and the dragon fly darted 
away. It was an almost even match. 
EpMUND J. SAWYER. 


WORK BY SAND ARTISTS. 


THIs group was modeled by one of the numerous 
“Sand Artists” on the beach at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Some of these men have had no technical train- 
ing, and use no tool but a stick or wooden blade, 
molding both single figures and elaborate groups 
with remarkable skill. 

It is usual, both in summer and winter, between 
the hours of eleven and four, to see a line of spec- 
tators by the board-walk railing, watching the 
“artists” at work on the beach below, and throw- 
ing them coins. As an example of native talent, 
working through a difficult medium, this sand 
work is almost unequaled, and wonderfully life- 
like results are often obtained. Sometimes a 
very high tide will wash away the work of hours. 





LIONS: THE WORK OF THE SAND ARTIST. 


«Photographed by Katharine Stanley Nicholson. From the National Press Association. 
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A LARK-SPARROW’S TROUBLES WITH 
COW-BIRDS. 

WHEN first discovered the nest shown with one 
gg was being built by a pair of lark-sparrows. 
it was cozily located under a broad mullen leaf, 
in a low meadow. It was then nearly complete, 
but had no eggs. 

A few days later it contained one cow-bird egg. 





THE TWO NESTS BUILT BY LARK SPARROWS 
The most common method is to build the second nest on the first. 


The sparrows had deserted it and started a new 
nest, as shown, close alongside. 

The picture was taken about ten days later and 
shows the old nest, somewhat the worse for ex- 
posure to rains, and the new nest, containing 
three of the bird’s own eggs and another cow-bird 
egg. So it appears that the cow-bird had her way 
after all. I have known of other instances of 
birds deserting their nests on account of cow- 
birds’ eggs being thrust upon them, but never saw 
another where they built a new nest actually 
touching the old one. They must have liked the 
location which, however, did not prove to be well 
chosen, for the nest was flooded by high water 
from the Mississippi shortly after the picture was 
taken. G. W. Damon. 


TREES FORCE ROCKS OPEN 


HEREWITH are two photographs of trees show- 
ing a wedge-like splitting action through fairly 
firm rock. 

The lower one of these is in New York City on 
Fifty-ninth Street, between Sixth and Seventh 
avenues, in Central Park. 

This photograph was taken from the side-walk, 
by holding the camera above the fence. 

The upper one is a live oak in Santa Barbara, 
three quarters of a mile northeast of the Old 
Mission. The tree is about one hundred years 


~~! 
uN 
— 





THE TREE IN SANTA BARBARA THAT FORCED ITS 
WAY THROUGH A ROCK. 
Photograph by S. N. Nixon, from the National Press Association. 


old, and is two feet in diameter where it comes 
through the rock, which is of a lime-stone nature 





THE TREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
It appears like a wedge splitting a huge rock. 
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‘BECAUSE WE| 
{WANT TO KNOW} “SS 


999999999999]. meyer 


“Nase York. | 
POLLEN IN GREAT QUANTITIES. 
Camp AGAssiz, LAKE TAHOE, CAL. 
Dear St. NicHOoLAS: As you probably know, there are 
forty lakes in this vicinity. I find that on some of the 














POLLEN GRAINS OF PINE. 


Photographed under magnification to show kite-like attachments 
{the whiter portions). Photographed by Professor David Worth 
Dennis. 


lakes there is a dark-yellow scum, in some parts very thick 
and in other parts just a little scum. I thought perhaps 
it was pollen. Could you tell me from this description 
what this is ? 
Your faithful reader, 
MAUD MALLETT (age II). 


1 think, from the location of the lake, the color 
of the scum, that it must be the pollen from the 
pine-tree blossoms. From what I have been told 
of the place, I think it altogether probable.— D. R. 
Woop, San José, Cal. 


THE pollen from pine forests often forms a yel- 
low coating on lakes, or on the ocean as far as 
two hundred miles from the shore, and has been 
mistaken by peasants for showers of sulphur. 
The pollen-grains of the pine are provided with 
hollow vesicles, which buoy them up in the air 
very much on the principle of a box-kite: these 
may be easily seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion made from a micro-photograph—W. J. 
V. Osternout, Ph.D., in “Experiments with 
Plants.” 


FOOD OF CHIPMUNKS AND MOUNTAIN GOATS. 


——., IND. 

Dear St. NicHotas: While traveling through Yellow- 
stone Park last summer I saw so many little squirrels 
called chipmunks. They are very tame and run along by 


your side. But what dothey eat? There is nothing bi 


evergreen trees in sight, and it always seemed strang 
to me what they could find to keep them alive. Wou 


you also tell me what the mountain goats and deer eat in 


winter? 
Impatiently waiting for the answer in St. NICHOLA 
I am Your interested reader, 


HELEN De Pty, 


Chipmunks feed chiefly on seeds of various 


small plants, and on berries, tubers, and bulbs 
They eat also certain kinds of toadstools. 


Deer in winter feed chiefly on browse, the 


boughs, twigs, and barks of bushes and trees. 
They also eat lichens, and in certain localities eat 
also acorns and beech-nuts. 
C. Harr MERRIAM, 
Chief, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


GIANT WATER LILIES 
Sr. Louis, Missour. 
Dear St. NicHoLas:—The tropical water lilies, with 
large flowers and leaves, three feet or more in diameter, 
are grown outdoors in St. Louis, even without heating the 
water. 

There are two kinds of giant water lilies, one a native 
of America, named the Royal Water Lily or Victoria, and 
one, of Europe, the Gorgon Plant or Zurya/e; both have 
the leaves spiny underneath. The leaves of the Gorgon 
Plant are smaller than those of the Victoria, and do not 
have the edges turned up. The flowers of the Gorgon Plant 
are small and purplish. 

The giant water lilies of South America grow in water 
from four to six feet deep in the ponds and still parts of 
the river, and are perennial there, but in cultivation they 
are grown from the seed every year. Two species have 
been found, one growing in the river Paraguay and the 
other in the Amazon River. They are quite different in 
that the equator lily has reddish leaves and prickly sepals, 
while the Paraguay lily has green leaves and smooth sepals. 

The seeds of the Victoria are formed in a fruit about 
half the size of aman’s head. They are said to be con- 
sidered by the natives betterthan wheat, and a farina is 
made from them which is preferred to that made from the 
finest wheat. 

The seeds are started by us early, in a greenhouse, 
planted in a tank containing water heated to about seventy- 
five degrees. The first leaves are long and narrow, then 
some are oval, and the later ones are circular, with the 
stalk under the middle. 

You can imagine the wonder of the European who first 
discovered the Victoria, when he found the rivers and 
ponds covered with this aquatic plant, with leaves over five 
feet in diameter and flowers more than a foot across. Manv 
attempts were made to introduce the Victoria regia of the 
Amazon into Europe before people succeeded. The first 
was made in 1840, by Bridges, who sent seed jn a jar of 
wet clay to England, but this was a failure. Dry seeds 
and living plants were tried, but with the same result. In 
1849, seeds were sent to Kew Garden, England, in bottles 
of fresh water. These germinated, and the plants bloomed 
in the fall of that year, and seeds from that stock were 
distributed in Europe and America. It was not until 1894 
that seeds of the other species, Victoria cruziana, of Par- 
aguay, were introduced. 

The Victorias are grown with greatest success in ponds 
artificially heated with pipes, or in special Victoria houses 
which have heated water, but the Paraguay lily, Victoria 
cruziana, which is more hardy than Victoria regia, and so 























thrives better out of doors, is grown successfully in St. 
Louis without heating the water. 

The Victorias are night-blooming, starting to open about 
half-past four in the afternoon, and the flowers smell like 
pineapples, They have three sets of petals. The first 
evening the flower resembles a large magnolia and is pure 
white. The next morning the flower opens more and 
shows a set of upright petals in the center, of a purplish 
color. It closes at noon, and opens again at about four 
in the afternoon, showing the pink petals spread out, and 
another set of pinkish salmon or crimson petals erect. 
These open between six and seven, exposing the golden 
yellow stamens. 

The leaves of the Victoria have a rim three to six inches 
deep around the margin. The leaf is so thin that it is said 
that if a straw is held six feet in the air and dropped so as 
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very often. The leaves are first protected by a frame- 
work of laths and a mat made of cotton. The mat is 
placed next to the leaf, and the person stands on the 
framework, which distributes the weight evenly 

One morning in August, four or five of us went over 
to the ponds in Tower Grove Park; the men put weighted 
tubs in the water for planks to rest on, and we got on the 
leaves from these, after which the planks were removed and 
this picture was taken. The flat part of the nearest large 
leaf was six feet six inches in diameter, or twenty feet five 
inches in circumference, with a rim six inches deep. The 
leaf with the largest boy on it was five feet ten inches in 
diameter, with a five-inch rim. This leaf was floating 
one hundred and fifteen pounds. You will notice how 
little any of the leaves are sunken into the water by 
the weight on them. Once a man weighing one hundred 





VICTORIAS GROWING 


The boy standing at the left of the center of the picture wrote the accompanying letter. 


IN A POND IN ST. 


LOUIS. 


Ihe photograph was taken especially 


for St. NicHo.as. 


to strike on end between the ribs, it will puncture it, but 
there is a network of ribs on the under side of the leaf, 
strong enough to allow people to stand on it if the weight 
is properly distributed. These ribs are nearly an inch 
high and radiate from the center, there being eight prin- 
cipal ones, from which a great many branch off. These 
are crossed by ribs at right angles, giving the appearance 
of a spider’s web. The ribs are covered with prickles, 
and contain air cells which help the leaves to float. The 
leaf stalks are about six feet long, so that the leaves can 
float when the water rises and falls. The largest leaf of 
the Paraguay lily grown last year was six feet six inches in 
diameter, with the margin turned up six inches, but this 
margin was notched on one side to within two inches of the 
bottom. The weight of water that would be displaced if 
such a leaf were pressed in up to the notch is about three 
hundred and forty-five pounds. 

In the Park, people are allowed to stand on these leaves 


VoL. XXXIV.-95. 





and ninety pounds sat for a long time in a chair 
on one of the leaves, to have his picture taken. Mr. 
Gurney, the Superintendent of the Park, was allowing 
people to stand on the leaves one day last year when a 
lady who said that she weighed one hundred and forty-five 
pounds asked if she might stand on a leaf. When she got 
off, she told him that she was only joking, as her right 
weight was two hundred and five pounds! 
SAMUEL TRELEASE (age 14 years). 


The writer of this interesting letter is the boy 
shown standing at the left of the center of the 
illustration. His father is an eminent botanist 
and has charge of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, in which was taken the interesting and un- 
usual photograph for this illustration. 
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““HEADING."" BY MARY AURILLA JONES, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 


FRIENDSHIP. Then turning homeward as the air grows chill, 
ne To speak of puzzling dreams that fill the brain, 
BY CLARA BUCHER SHANAFELT (AGE 15). And feel that our companionship is good— 


(Cash Prize.) Is not that Friendship—you who understood ? 
To be awake and ill in the dark night, 
Surrounded by strange, gruesome Shapes and Things 
Fantastic nightmares of a morbid dread 
To stretch the hand out in a sudden fright 
And find yours, strong and firm, to which mine clings, 
And feel your cool touch on my fevered head— 
Is not that Friendship—you who comforted? 


To wander through the meadows, hand in hand, 
When all the air is fragrant with the spring, 
Talking and laughing in unbounded glee, 
And then beside the brook to stop, and stand 
Arguing gaily over some small thing, 
Then on to find the first anemone— 
Is not that Friendship—you who went with me? 


To stand together high upon the hill, Ir is not easy to tell one how to write or to draw. The 
Silent and musing o’er life’s toil and pain, ability to do these things must, in some measure at least, 
And watch the crimson glow beyond the wood ; be a part of one’s natural inheritance, though a little talent 


with a great deal of perseverance will accomplish 
more than a great talent and indifference ; and while 
it is not possible to teach one how to write or to 
draw in the fullest meaning of this phrase—if, in- 
deed, it has any meaning—it zs possible to give a 
useful practical hint here and there, as to methods, 
and this is what the League editor tries to do now 
and then. 

In writing, for instance, one may with proper 
care use fairly simple words, which are always most 
effective, and avoid the use of long, involved sen- 
tences, such as the League editor used just above. 
A long sentence like that is intended to mean some 
thing, of course, and with patience one can usually 
dig something out of it. But a sentence should 
not be composed so that it requires time and patience 
and study and diagrams to tell what it means. It 
should be brief, clear, and to the point. And each 
sentence should go one step nearer the end of the 
story or the article, or the poem (for simplicity in 
verse is likewise important) without hesitation, 
repetition, or unnecessary words. ‘* Have some- 
thing to say, say it, and get through,” is the living 
rule for conveying any message in art. 

There are a few practical errors (now, whoever 
heard of a practical error before?), well, then, just 
errors, that the young writer and illustrator may 
avoid as the result of‘a hint, here and there. The 
% sai artist, for instance, if he wants his picture to re- 
SS ioe produce well, should not make his lines too fine, or 
The lines should be bold 
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and strong, and his picture when finished, should measure 
about twice the size it is intended to be when printed. 
Neither should he try to get too much into his picture—but 
that carries us back to what we have already said about 
simplicity, which applies to pictorial as well as literary art. 

Then there is the poet who insists on rhyming the dif- 
ferent consonant sounds. There is a certain latitude in the 
vowel sounds—“‘ grove ’’ as an example, may rhyme with 
‘‘love’’—but when it comes to the consonants there is 
nothing that even resembles latitude. ‘* Skate ’’ cannot be 
rhymed with ‘lake ’’ even by a poet who has won all the 
League prizes and has his or her “license”? framed. One 
of our old friends, an ‘*‘ Honor Member,” sent this month 
a poem, flawless, but for this stanza: 


‘* We told our secrets while the breeze 
Shifted the leafy screen 
And mingled with the thrush’s note 
And murmur of the stream.” 


A rhyme like ‘screen ” and ‘ stream ” would kill any 
poem, and perhaps endanger the poet, too, if he were 
within easy reach. 

Now, just a word to the prose writers. When you are 
writing ‘‘conversations,’’ put what each person says ina 
separate paragraph. Notall writers doit. Even the best 
ones are slovenly, sometimes, or careless, in paragraphing 
dialogue, but we do not need to imitate the faults of even 
the classics, and in prose composition two characters should 
not be permitted to speak in the same paragraph. It is n’t 
polite. It is n’t good literary manners. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 88. 
(Subjects announced in February.) 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Clara Bucher Shanafelt (age 15), 
816 N. Market St., Canton, O. 

Gold badges, Alice Brabant (age 16), 401 E. Johnson St., 
Madison, Wis., and Katharine W. McCollin (age 12), 
Overbrook, Pa. 

Silver badges, Dorothy Barnes Loye (age 14), Baraboo, 
Wis., and Kathleen Clara Betts (age 16), 536 Queens 
Ave., London, Ontario, Can. 

Prose. Cash prize, Mary Graham Bonner (age 17), 7 
Kent St., Halifax, N. S. 

Gold badges, Dorothy Buell (age 13), 406 Fifth Ave., 
Sterling, Ill., and Valerie C. Greene (age 13), 402 Marl- 
borough St., Boston, Mass. 

Silver badges, Vesta Cornell (age 11), Holdrege, Neb. ; 
Louise Winston Goodwin (age 10), Morgantown, N. C., 
and Mary B. Ellis (age 14), N. Ashfield, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Eng. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Mary Aurilla Jones (age 14), 
305 N. 64th Ave., Oak Park, Ill. ; Michael Kopsco (age 
15), 23 Wood St., S. Norwalk, Conn., and Mabel Gardner 
(age 14), 54 Stimson Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Silver Badges, Robert Walker (age 14), Hinsdale, III. ; 
Webb Mellin Siemens (age 13), 1616 Buchanan Ave., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Marjory Bates (age 10), 102 Silver St., 
Waterville, Me., and Jeffrey C. Webster (age 10), 57 Hal- 
lowell St., Westmount, Montreal, Can. 

Photography. Gold badge, Katharine Finch (age 15), 
202 N. Geneva St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Silver badges, John Doerman (age 11), 907 Westminster 
St., Washington, D. C., and Margaret S. Crucknell (age 
9), 3208 Harper St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wild Creature Photography. . First prize, ‘‘ Owl,” by 
Millard M. Mier (age 11), Daggett, Cal. Second prize, 
**Heron Walking,” by Leighton Henry Elliott (age 12), 
69 Blon St., E. Toronto, Can. Third prize, ‘‘ Crow,” by 
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Alice M. Flagg (age 11), 210 W. 57th St., New York City, 
N.Y. Fourth prize, Edith S. Robinson (age 13), ‘‘ Wild 
Ducks, Feeding,” 142 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 

Puzzle-Making. Gold badges, Dorothy Fox (age 13), 
Lexington, Mass., and Esther E. Evans (age 13), Kene- 
saw, Neb. 

Silver badges, Craig Ritchie Smith (age 11), 127 High 
St., Harrisburg, Pa., and Fritz Breitenfeld (age 8), 221 
East 68th St., New York City. 





“a FRIEND.” BY MICHAEL KOPSCO, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


Puzzle Answers. Ellen Williams (age 14), No. 1 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass., and Malcolm B. Carroll 
(age 10), Bement Ave., W. New Brighton, S. I. 

Silver badges, Margaret Titchener (age 11), Pallant 
House, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y., and Elena Ivey 
(age 11), Talladega, Ala. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY ALICE BRABANT (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 


Wou pst thou have friendship, dost thou crave to have 
A true companion in thy wandering 

When thou dost roam abroad, 

And in thy daily work or recreation? 

True friendship is a subtle, precious thing 

That beauty, wisdom, wealth, cannot command: 
Many a beauty has no genuine friend, 

Many a wise man longs for one in vain, 

And wealth is ever hung upon by hosts 

Of flattering, false followers. 

Yet homely, simple, and unwealthy men 

Are often blest with truest, purest friendship ; 
For, although friendship is not bought or sold, 
It often comes where it is best invited. 





ee 
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An honest, open, frank and friendly spirit, that day we became great friends, and whenever he m: 
A generous spirit, sympathetic, kind, any of my family he would always ask after ‘* Mrs 
Ever extends to friendship a broad welcome. Cucumber-Green.’’ On every Christmas until his deat 
For friendship is composed of sym- we gave each other a present, an 

pathy — his were always marked, “ Fro: 


your friend the postman.” 

During the latter part of last De 
cember, another postman on our 
route told me that my postman wa 
very ill and wanted to see me. Th 
next day, and all through his ill 
ness, I often wenttosee him. Hi: 
mother had died a few months before, 
and yet through sorrow and sick 
ness he was the same brave, cheer 
ful, self-sacrificing man that he ha 
been all his life. I had not been t 
see him for several days and was just 
about going again, when, picking u; 
the paper, I read of the death of my 
old postman. 

At his funeral all the city postmen, 
with their mail-bags over thei: 
shoulders, were present. 

After the service I went to see his 
family, and they were heartbroken 
I felt, too, that I had lost a good, true 
friend. His family told me that 
before his death he had read all the 
notes I had ever written to him, and 
wished to see me, but as it was un- 
usually cold, he did not wish me 
sent for. 

To me, this man was a hero in his 
quiet way, and whenever I go to see 
his family they tell me many instances 
of his great unselfishness. 


Entire sympathy, and perfect trust 

That knows no doubting, and no 
questioning. 

Wouldst thou have friendship? See, 
then, that thou have 

These things which are essential ; if 
it comes not 

Thou shalt have been, at least, of 
friendship worthy. 


THE STORY OF A FRIEND. 


BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER 
(AGE 17). 
(Cash Prize.) 
I was four years old when a post- 
man and I became great friends, and 
it happened in this way. One cold 
day early in December, thirteen 
years ago, a postman stopping at 
our house asked in an amused tone, 
**Does any one live here by the 
name of Mrs. Cucumber-Green ?” 
The maid said, ‘‘ No,” but I over- 
heard the question and quickly trot- 
ted down-stairs. The address on the 
letter read, 
**Miss ALLIE BAH, 
Pride of the Attic, 
Care of Mrs. Cucumber-Green, 
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**T am Mrs. Cucumber-Green,”’ I (GOLD BADGE.) 
explained to the postman, and ‘‘ this 
is Allie Bah,” pointing to a rag-doll which I held in my FRIENDSHIP. 


arms. Then I told the postman about my dolls and that 


; 4 . . = 3Y K mINE W. MCCOLLIN (AGE 12). 
my uncle had named me ‘* Mrs. Cucumber-Green. From oe SATwanaes <e ees 28) 


(Gold Badge. ) 





My sister is a great big girl, 
And I am very small, 

And we just have the finest fun, 
She does n’t care at all 

That she is large and I am small ; 
That does n’t bother us at all. 


My sister’s name is Florence, 
But we all call her Fle. 

Her birthday comes to-morrow, 
But please don’t let her know 

That I ’m sewing her a present, 
No, please don’t let her know. 





My sister makes the nicest horse 
That ever there could be. 

And when she fixes up a house 
Around the chestnut tree, 

We bring out all our dollies 
And have a little tea. 


My sister is a-calling me, 
And I will have to go. 
For we ’re going to have a circus 
And we ’Il have to start the show. 
She says, ‘‘ Come, dearie, hurry up, 


“OWL.” BY MILLARD M. MIER, AGE 11. (FIRST PRIZE, WILD 4 - ~ 
You must n’t be so slow. 


CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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THE STORY OF TWO 
FRIENDS. 


BY VALERIE C. GREENE (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 


Ir you had peeped through the hedge 
that separated ‘‘ Sweet Briar” from 
the road, one bright summer morn- 
ing in Kentucky, many years ago, 
you would have seen a small boy 
with golden curls and flashing blue 
eyes, running down the gravel path 
that led through the rose-garden, 
followed by a great brown shaggy St. 
Bernard dog. 

If again, you had looked through 
the half-closed curtains of one of the 
windows of the house, that evening, 
you would have seen the same fair 
little boy lying in front of the empty 
fireplace with his arm around the great dog’s neck. 

The boy, Arthur, and the dog, Captain, were inseparable 
companions. There was a mutual understanding between 
the little blue-eyed boy, and the great brown dog. Captain 
understood every shake of the golden head, every flash of 


ELLIOTT, AGE 12. 





“crow.” 


BY ALICE M. FLAGG, AGE 12. (THIRD PRIZE, WILD 
CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


the beautiful blue eyes, and Arthur, on his side, never 
failed to see what Captain meant when he growled, or 
when he shook his shaggy tail, 

And, thus, as the days rolled by, they loved each other, 
the child and the dog; no words can express the great af- 
fection between them. 

It is alongtime since Arthur was a little boy, and the 
small white cottage has stood empty for many years, but 
dear faithful old Captain, buried in the rose-garden, keeps 
faithful watch over it, by day as by night, —and the memory 
of the little golden-haired child, and his friend, Captain, 
will always remain dear in the hearts of those who knew 
them in the days gone by. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY DOROTHY BARNES LOYE (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


SUCH dear old friends are you and I, 
Such true old friends are we, 
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For as the years go rolling by, 
You ‘ll ne’er forgotten be. 


’T is friendship true, yes, true and 
tried, 
Which long has stood the test, 
So nothing shall our hearts divide, 
I know that you are best. 


No new friend e’er can fill that 
place, 
You hold within my heart, 

For there is printed your dear face, 


Whence it can never part. 


I wonder if you think of me, 
And, as I write this line, 

I know that you shall never see, 
A friendship true as mine. 


BY LEIGHTON HENRY 
(SECOND PRIZE, WILD 


THE STORY OF A FRIEND 
BY DOROTHY BUELL (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE village streets of Teko were brilliantly lighted, many- 
colored Japanese lanterns swung from the doors of the 
shops, and gay little butterfly maidens pattered up and 
down, laughing, talking and waving their fans. 

The tea-houses were crowded, and everybody was in 
their best clothes. Gay and joyous little parties filled the 
verandas, for was this not a time to be happy at the grand 
flower festival so loved by all Japanese? The houses were 
all decorated more or less, and on many verandas were tall 
vases of chrysanthemums, some yellow, others white, pink 
and orange. 

I sat on a doorstep with some friends, and gazed on the 
scene with wide-open eyes. It was the first Japanese fes- 
tival of any kind that I had seen, and I was very much in- 
terested in everything going on. 

Kuno Sima, the servant girl, explained to me all the 
different actions, and then asked if I would like to join 
the gay throng. I replied that I would, but who would go 
with me. As I spoke Kuno Sima made a queer little sign 





BY EDITH S. ROBINSON, AGE 13 


‘* WILD DUCKS, FEEDING.” 
(FOURTH PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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to a girl passing, who turned in our direction. When she 
came nearer, I noticed that she was very pretty in her silk 
kimono covered with cherry-blossoms and butterflies, and 
with the silver pins and fans in her coiled black hair. 

She made a very polite bow as she approached and 
taking a few more steps made another bow. She then 
touched Kuno Sima in a token of respect, and the servant 
girl asked if I could accompany her, to which she replied 
with a deep bow to me, meaning as Kuno Sima said after- 
wards, ‘‘ that she would be highly honored.” 

What a delightful time we had that evening, joining other 
groups, drinking tea, and nibbling sweetmeats. Talo San, 
my new friend, was a favorite among the Japanese maidens, 
and I was soon acquainted with other girls, although I 
knew but little Japanese. 

After that night Talo San and I became very good friends, 
and were together most of the time. We often drank tea 
together in the garden, and tossed our colored dragon flies 
with the others. When I left the picturesque little village 
Talo San was sick and could not see me, but sent her love 
in a great mass of beautiful cherry blossoms. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY KATHLEEN CLARA BETTS (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 


As we grow older new friends we may make, 
But we ’Il cling to the old ones for old sake’s sake. 





‘‘ FRIENDS.” BY MARGARET S, CRUCKNELL, AGE 9g. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


Friends of our childhood tried and true, 

Friends that will love us, our whole life through, 
Though they be distant, we know that they still, 
Love us and think of us, long for us, till 

Their love and longing with ours makes a chain 
To draw us together, in spirit again. 

As we grow older, new friends we may make, 

But we ’Il cling to the old ones for old sake’s sake. 


THE STORY OF A FRIEND. 
BY VESTA CORNELL (AGE 11). 
(Silver Badge.) 


WE played on the beach and often strolled by the booming 
breakers or swam amongthem. As we talked we often 
thought of the prairie home so far away. Often, too, as we 
watched the brilliant sunset among the palms we wished 
our friends, at. home, might see. 

Next, it was at the prairie home, in summer’s wonderful 
bloom. We dreamed of days of comradeship by the sea. 
Later, as school began, we talked of the land where water, 














“OLD FRIENDS.” BY JOHN DOERMAN, AGE Ir. (SILVER BADGE.) 


mountains, flowers and tropical beauty had been combined. 
And of the many excursions to other beautiful places; of 
everlasting summer and of everlasting sunshine. 

But, as the white snow fell, we enjoyed it and loved the 
endless stretch of whiteness, and the endless sheet of 
glassy ice. And we loved it all together, and we loved 
each other. She is my true friend and she is my com- 
panion in all my joy and sorrow. 

And who is my ideal friend? She is my mother. She 
and I love and enjoy together. Life is sweet and pure 
when some one teaches you to, and does herself, get all the 
sweetness out of every one and everything as Mama does. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY NEILL C. WILSON (AGE 17). 
(Honor Member.) 


YONDER lies the road, my brother, 
And it will be hard and long; 
Let us face it with each other 
Side by side, and face it strong. 


Let us face the road together, 
Though the storm clouds hang above, 





‘FRIENDS. BY NIXY PAGE, AGE 14. 
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Side by side in every weather, 
Linked in comradeship and love. 


Side by side in joy and sorrow, 
Facing each adversity, 

Marching on into the morrow, — 
Such our comradeship will be. 


Let us face the future, brother, 

And when breaks at last the dawn. 
Let it find us with each other 

Side by side, and marching on! 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN 
OLD FRIEND. 
BY LOUISE WINSTON GOODWIN 
(AGE 10). 


(Silver Badge.) 


A LONG time ago, twenty years or 
more, there lived in North Carolina 
a lady who had adear little pet. This 
pet was a little bay colt. She reared 
and trained it with her own hands. 

When this colt grew into a beauti- 
ful horse, she was given to mother as 
a bridal present. 

Maude, as she was called, was 
never so proud as when under the 
saddle, mother on her back, going 
for a gallop in the country. 

When put into the shafts, if a man 
held the reins, Maude seemed indig- 
nant, and tried to run away. Ifa 
lady drove, she was gentle and docile 
as a kitten. 

Once, when she was sick, mother 
went to the barn tosee her. She laid her head on mother’s 
shoulder and sighed and sighed, and her eyes filled with 
tears, in her dumb way asking for sympathy and help. 

She always looks to see who gets into the carriage. 
When we were babies, if she saw us taken in, she seemed 
to understand that she had a precious charge that must re- 
ceive no jolts or jars, and carefully picked her steps, selecting 
the smoothest road. 

When we started to school, Maude always took us to 
and fro. She soon understood why she was brought to the 
door at half past eight every morning. She understood 
too, the hour for closing school. Occasionally, one not 
knowing the way comes for us. If Maude is given the 
reins she comes to the school gate and stops. 

She has a peculiar but sensible habit. Frequently dis- 
covering a strap loose, or a buckle unfastened before the 
driver does, she stops instantly, thus calling attention to it. 

So faithful and conscientious is Maude that we can step 
out of the carriage, leave her without hitching and she 
will stand for hours as we left her. ‘ 

But once, when two mischievous youths stole her out for 
a night drive, and went calling in the country, leaving her 
standing at the door as usual, she turned the tables on them 
by coming home, leaving them for a long, dark walk and 
the pleasant duty of confessing their misdeed. 

A friend of ours who knows and loves Maude almost 
as well as we do, said, “If people did or tried to do, their 
duty as faithfully as Maude does, this earth would be a 
perfect paradise.” 





NOTICE.—The Sr. Nicuoras League always welcomes 
suggestions concerning subjects and competitions. 
ddress, Tue Eprror. 














‘* HER SHADOW FRIEND.” BY DOROTHY 
LEONA DOCKSTADER, AGE 13. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY RISPAH BRITTON GOFF (AGE IS). 
(A Former Silver Badge Winner.) 


TRUE friendship is a tender flower, 
Whose buds, unfolding hour by hour, 
Bid selfish weeds depart. 
Blest is the man who sows this seed, 
And thrice blest he who has indeed 
A garden in his heart. 


Firm friendship is a guiding star, 
Which lights the path of life afar, 
To lead the wanderer home; 
And, when thick mis_ obscure the 
goal, 
Blest is the man who makes his soul 
One bright celestiat dome. 


And as the hour of death draws near, 
We are not sad, we cannot fear, — 
Love’s star is shining true. 
I think that, when we reach that 
shore, 
Those flowers which bloomed on 
earth before 
Will bloom in glory too. 


THE TRUE STORY OF TWO 
FRIENDS. 
BY MARY B. ELLIS (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge. ) 
Ti1LL Puss came, Podger reigned 
supreme, and was made a great fuss 
of by his mistress, Then one day 
the landlady came into the room, bearing a tiny, soft, 
squeaking gray kitten, which she placed on his mistress’s 
knee. Podger growled and implored in vain for his seat. 
Puss and his mistress were playing with a bit of string 
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MARJORY BATES, AGE 10. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
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and when the dog attempted to turn 
the intruder out, he received a sharp 
slap and— 

** Naughty dog! . Lie down at once, 
sir!” said his mistress. 

After that, whenever Puss came in, 
he slunk under the sofa and be- 
moaned his fate. 

One day his mistress went out, and 
left Podger and Puss together in the 
room. When she returned, imagine 
her delight to see the two enemies 
lying together on the rug in the most 
friendly manner possible. The dog 
and cat were fast friends ever after. 
One day when his mistress came in, 
tired and cross, from teaching, Puss 
was on the table playing with a ball 
of wool, which was in a nice tangle. 
His mistress had only tidied the ball 


that morning, so she gave Puss a slap and put her down, 


saying: 

Pussy retired un- 
der a chair, where 
Podger followed. 
The dog licked the 
cat’s face kindly, 
wagged his tail and 
shuffled his paws as 
though he wanted to 
say,— 

** Never mind her 
Puss, she is cross and 
can’t help it. I’ve 
had itall, soI know.”’ 

And now, if any 
one says to his mis- 
chievous friend any 
cross word, Podgei 
rises and growls at 
the offender, then 
goes tocomfort Puss. 
He and she are the 
best of friends. 


**You wicked cat! 


Go away!” 





MY FRIEND.”” BY ELIZABETH S, COCKLE, 


AGE 13. 


BY WEBB MELLIN SIEMENS, AGE 13. 


| (cise FF 
” a POU Ha the river! 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


FRIENDSHIP. 
TROTTER (AGE 16). 
(Honor Member.) 


THE stars in silent grandeur, cold, and calm, 
Sweep on forever through the tracks of space ; 
Forever does the great sun’s dazzling face 

Look down on fields of ice, and isles of palm. 

The heavy perfume and the spicy balm 
Of endless summer, mingled, rise to grace 
His burnished altar; and from every place 

Ascends a magic melody of psalm. 


BY BERNARD F. 


But not more constant do the planets move 

Than friendship ’bides within the heart of man: 
Its voice is softer than the coo of dove, 

Its breath more fragrant than the flowers of Pan: 
It ’bides forever,— Friendship, —love for love, — 

The sweetest thing in God’s eternal plan. 


THE STORY OF A FRIEND. 
BY GARRETT MATTINGLY (AGE 6). 
(A Former Silver Badge Winner.) 


OnE of the best friends I ever had was my big, handsome 
St. Bernard dog, Moscow. I suppose you have seen the 
picture of a St. Bernard by the famous animal painter, 


Landseer. I have one in my room which looks so much 
like Moscow, that many people have thought it was his 
photograph. 


My mother tells me that when I was a baby, she could 
trust Moscow to guard my carriage, knowing that the faith- 
ful dog would not let any one come near me. Whenever I 
was taken out in my carriage, he insisted on marching be- 
side me. 

For a long time Moscow was my only playmate, as I 
lived in the country where there were very few children. 
No boy ever had a better play-fellow. Although he was so 
large, he was very gentle and careful never to hurt me 
when we played. I ‘had three other pets, a fox terrier, a bull 
puppy and a little yellow kitten, Dixie. When the weather 
was getting cold and Moscow would lie down on the porch 
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and settle himself for a nap, the two little dogs and the 
kitten would all curl up on his back, nestling down in his 
long, soft fur to keep warm. He would lie still for a long 
time and when he finally got up, the puppies would tumble 
off, but Dixie would cling tightly to him or turn on him 
and spit at him angrily. She did not like to be disturbed. 
I have often heard the story of Moscow’s tender care of a 
little blind kitten that he brought home one day when he 
was less than a year old. He carried her gently in his 
mouth and put her down by his plate of food. He never 
touched a morsel himself until she had eaten, and he slept 
with her between his paws. 

Moscow never forgot the friends he loved. When my 
father returned from Cuba, after being away over a year, 
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BY ROBERT WALKER, AGE 14. 


“ HEADING.” (SILVER BADGE.) 


Moscow, in the yard, heard his voice and began to whine 
and scratch frantically at the door until he was allowed to 
come in and greet his master. 

Over a year ago, Moscow became ill, and although we did 
everything we could for him we could not save his life. 
When he died father, mother, and I cried. We were not 
ashamed of our grief for we had lost a faithful friend. 


MY DOG’S FRIENDSHIP. 
BY LILLIE GARMANY MENARY (AGE 12). 
(A Former Silver Badge Winner.) 


I HAVE a dog ‘* Napoleon,” 
I sometimes call him Nap, 
He follows me where’er I go, 
To guard me from mishap, 


When I am fishing in the brook, 
He holds me by the dress, 

I ’ve often feigned I ’m falling in, 
To prove his friendliness, 
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Oft’ when the brook has overflowed, 
He leads me from the wet; 

Such friendship is akin to love, — 
Oh ! is n’t he a pet? 


THE STORY OF A FRIEND. 
BY ELIZABETH R, HIRSH (AGE 14). 
(A Former Silver Badge Winner). 


I MusT have been about seven years old when I received 
my first story book—the ‘‘ Red Fairy Book.’ Whatever 
may have been its charm, I am quite sure that I have never 
since enjoyed any book so much, or strayed so far into the 
realms of fancy. Certain it is, that the Red Fairy Book 
was one of my best friends and most cherished possessions. 
One day a friend of mine, a certain Henry, came to play 
with me, and, seeing the care 1 bestowed upon it, asked if 
it were ‘‘any good.” I earnestly assured him that it was, 
whereupon he demanded that I lendit tohim. I had many 
misgivings for—well—I had seen his playroom and some of 
his toys, but finally he prevailed upon me to lend it to him. 
Then I certainly did miss my dear fairy book; and as time 
went on and Henry did not return it, I began to ask him 
for it. ‘Oh, certainly,” he would reply, ‘I ’ll give it to 
you next time I see you,” but it was always mex¢ time. 
Such being the case, I forgot all about it in the larger in- 
terests of ‘‘school” until one summer about three years 
ago, I recovered it. I was visiting Henry’s sister when, in 
a dusty corner of the nursery, I suddenly came across it. 
But such a Red Fairy Book! Its gay cover of red and 
gold was soiled and torn, its pages dog-eared and falling 
apart, and its illustrations disfigured by blots of paint. 
And then, right then and there, I sat down and bewailed 
the condition of my beloved friend; and with scarcely a 
civil farewell, ran home and set it in the place of honor in 
my bookcase. How shabby and worn it looked next to the 
other volumes, but it was still dear to me because of earlier 
days, and even now, though I should be past the age of 
fairy tales, I love tc wander through the pages of the Red 
Fairy Book. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY AILEEN HYLAND (AGE 13). 
(Honor Member.) 
I saT beside the window in the sunset’s waning light; 
The gold and scarlet colors faded from the heavens 
bright. 
I heard the wild goose honking as on wing it crossed the 
lake. 
A heron in the rushes bent his head his thirst to slake. 
The breezes told of friendship as they blew in o’er the 
bay 
And everything was peaceful at the closing of the day. 


ELBERT MOTE 


BY ELBERT F. MOORE, AGE 14. 


ae, ee 
“MY FRIENDS 
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I heard the breezes telling how the tulip kissed the 
rose 

That was blushing in the hollow where the white spirea 
grows; 

How they heard the hare-bell ringing out its love for 
Columbine ; 

How two butterflies were dancing on a leafy wild grape 
vine ; 

How the heliotrope was climbing up beside the holly- 
hock, 

And of how the honey-suckle was in love with four- 
o’clock. 


And they told of how the wood-folk and the fairies all 
were friends ; 

How they loved each other truly, and that friendship 
never ends ; 

That one’s joy is shared by others, and the flowers all 
rejoice 

When they hear a tale of fortune in the happy wild bird’s 
voice. 


THE STORY OF A FRIEND. 
BY PHILIP BRAUN STAPP (AGE 12). 


ONE morning last spring I went down to the barn and 
what do you think was there? It was a little mouse-col- 
ored colt. It was very shy and 
would try to hide behind its mother, 
a gray horse we called Nellie. We 
named the colt Alice Lee. 

When Alice was six weeks old 
her mother died. She was taken 
ill one evening and died the next 
day. Alice would run around and 
hunt for her mother and call for her 
in the most pitiful manner. 

We then started to raise Alice 
Lee by hand. At first we gave her 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar in a 
quart of warm milk, gradually in- 
creasing the amount of milk. I was 
given the job of feeding _ arma 
her. She soon grew  --~ 
very tame and would ~ 


come quite a distance 
to meet me. There 
were two other colts, wo 
but they were pretty 
wild. If Alice was 


shut up in the barn and “JUNE.” BY EVERARD MCAVOY, 
I called her, she would AGE 16. 











prick up her ears and whinny 
by way of greeting. I kept 
sugar or corn in my pocket, and 
the first thing she would do 
after she had drunk her milk 
would be to put her nose in my 
- pocket to find the corn or sugar. 
I taught her to *‘ shake hands,” 
and many other*things. She 
would walk up to me when she 
saw. me, and lay her head on 
my shoulder, or lick my hands. 
She soon learned to come when 
I whistled, and would even let me 
stand at her heels. She is now 
ten months old, and has turned 
black and has a pretty white star 
on her forehead. I have many 
friends among the animals, but 
none as good as Alice Lee. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
BY CONSTANCE HYDE SMITH (AGE 13). 


WHEN everybody ’s cross and out of sorts, 
I feel deprived of every single friend ; 
But—I ’ll leave the other children to their sports 
And seek (my sorrowful plight to mend) 
St. NICHOLAS! 


Now to a cozy corner I 

will go 

And nestle down be- 
tween the pillows 
light ; 

I’ve found a friend, 
and no one else can 
know 

What bliss it is to 
read aloud to-night 
St. NicHo.as! 


I ‘ll never, never leave 
my dearest friend 
That helps me on and 
gives me work to 
do; 
I ’ll do my best, my 
contribution send, 
And thank, at last, 
when all my work 


1S through, “(MY FRIEND.” BY JULIA HALLECK, 
St. NicHo.as! AGE 16. 





THE STORY OF A FRIEND. 
BY MILDRED MAIDEN (AGE 8). 


(A Former Silver Badge Winner.) 


Our best and greatest friend is the beloved St. NICHOLAS. 
The friendship began when mother was a little girl. She 
very often says that she was brought up on the St. NICH- 
OLAS. I love to hear her tell about when she was little. 
There were four children, and how eagerly they watched 
for the St. NicHoLas! and how good they were when it was 
about time for it to come. Each one of them had a favorite 
story, and the one that had been the best all the month had 
his or her story read first ; their father always read the whole 
St. NicHOLAS aloud. Sometimes the children took turns 
reading aloud, and they learned to recite the poems. They 
cultivated their memories by seeing who could remember 
the most of previous chapters of the serial story. The 
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worst punishment mother ever had was being sent out of 
the room while the beloved St. NICHOLAs was being read. 

I love particularly to hear about the little brother that died. 
How, during the weary hours of suffering, when the pain 
seemed greater than he could bear, he begged them to read 
stories from St. NICHOLAS; and how, with breaking hearts, 
they read to him until he was: soothed. Afterwards the 
magazines were tenderly put away with an old worn cap 
and a little®%orn mitten. Once when mother and I went 
back to the old home, one of the first things she did was to 
go to the bookcase, and pull out the drawer containing 
these treasures, showing me which were her favorite 
stories. ° 

I have no brothers and sisters, but I have the St. N1cH- 
o.as! Iam being brought up on it, too. Mother and I 
often play ‘* From Sioux to Susan.” Mother is Virginia 
and Iam Sue. We pretend we occupy a whole flat, and to 
save money, are doing all our own work. Virginia, of 
course, knows how to do all these things, and she is teaching 
me how to cook and keep house. 

I think the Sr. NicHoLas is indeed avery good and 
kind friend to help and encourage children who are trying 
to write stories and poems. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF PAUL 
AND VIRGINIA. 


A Sonnet. 


BY GEORGIANA MYERS STURDEE 
(AGE 12). 


(Honor Member.) 


How loving was the friendship of 
these two ! 
Paul lived and worked for her he 
held most dear, 
Cheering her sadness, calming ev’ry 
fear, 
Like some true knight. And 
sweet Virginia, who 
Could never do the deeds Paul hoped 
to do, 
Repaid his love by growing year 
by year 
More beautiful, and filled their homes with cheer, 
By always being gentle, sweet and true. 


They ever were within each other’s sight, 
Until Virginia left her mother’s side, 
And, like a vision radiantly bright, 
Left darkness when she crossed the ocean wide. 
And when she drowned in the wild storm and night, 
Paul mourned his life away and for her died. 


MY BEST FRIEND. 
BY FRANCES WOODWORTH WRIGHT (AGE 9). 
(A Former Silver Badge Winner.) 


ONcE there was a little girl and she called herself Fa-fa, 
and there came a little boy and she called him Woo-wah, 
and they were great friends. 

Woo-wah would not allow the barber to cut his hair, he 
would scream and kick as if he were being hurt every time 
he was taken to the barber’s and always came away with- 
out having his hair cut. 

Fa-fa wanted a pair of scissors and her mamma bought 
her a pair with blunt ends. One night when Woo-wah 
and Fa-fa were alone and just after one of the trips to the 
barber’s, Fa-fa asked him if he wanted her to cut his 
hair. He said **’es, of tourse.” So she cut it and he 
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sat as quiet as could be. When Fa-fa had just finished it, 
mamma came in and was very much surprised. Woo- 
wah’s hair did not look very well for a long time after 
that cut. 

One day when Woo-wah was about four years old, he 
and another little boy eight years old came in the house 
and asked for a box. Fa-fa gave them one and they took 
it and some matches and went out of the house. They 
took some pitch off the pine trees, for they lived right in a 
pine grove. They went over in the fields where the wind 

was blowing strong and set the box 

on fire, putting the pi*ch in the fire. 
Soon we heard Woo-wah coming 
intothe grove yelling, ‘‘ Fire! Fire!” 
All ranto help. After hitting it with 
YS sticks we finally put it out. Woo- 
C wah and the other little boy had been 
trying to stamp it out and their shoes 
were all black and burned. They 
will not set any more fires. This is 

just a little about my best friend. 

Does it sound like an Indian story? 


A FAIRY FRIEND. 
BY MIRIAM HELEN TANBERG 
(AGE I0). 
(Honor Member.) 
A LITTLE girl named Marie wished 


J to write great stories; but although 
une © she worked very hard, everything 
she tried seemed a failure. 

One evening when she was sitting 
by a stream of water where she often went, a beautiful ray 
of light flashed across the water and a fairy sprang upon 
the bank with a golden book under his arm. 

‘*Is this the little girl who tries and tries to write 
stories ?’ asked the fairy. 

She did not answer him at first, for she was too surprised ; 
then she said, ‘‘ Yes,”’ in a low voice. 

** Would you like to learn ?” 

‘I should be very glad to,” said Marie. 

‘*T am sure I can teach you. If you will 
come here to the stream at this time every 
pleasant evening, I will give you lessons.” 

‘* When can we begin ?”’ asked Marie. 

‘* Now, if you wish,” and he opened the 
big gold book in front of her. Marie 
learned many surprising things from the 
magic book. She learned that the great 
stories she hoped to write were to be found 
all about her. That there was beauty in 
every common thing, and a romance in 
every life. 

Every evening the ray of light came 
across the water, bringing the fairy until °” + 
she had learned. all he could teach her. 

She became a great and noted author; but no one knew 
of the lessons in the golden book except Marie and her 
fairy friend. 
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VERSE 1. 


Elizabeth Toof 
pon gh pre 
Annie Laurie Hillyer 
Primrose Laurence 
Irma K. Hill 
Mary Yeula Westcott 
Helen M. Colter 
Dorothy Quinby 
Applegate 
William Minck 
Grace J. Conner 
Lucile Delight 
Woodlin, 
Frank MacDonald 
Sleeper 
Jeannette Munro 
Adelaide Nichols 
Stephen R. Benson 
E. Babette Deutsch 
Doris F. Halman 
Eleanor Johnson ° 


VERSE 2. 


Emily Holmes 
Helen Batchelder 
Ne]son H. Westervelt 
Marguerite Wessels 
E. Corinne Tyson 
Beatrice Grant Tennant 
Alice Needham Very 
ulia M. Earle 
Medora I. Ritchie 
Henrietta G. Slater 
Daisy Glaze 
Arthur Albert Myers 
Dorothy Kerr Floyd 
Eleanor S. Halsey 
— vm! Allen 
arah C. McCarthy 
Anita G. Lynch 
— S. Ball 
nid Jacobs 
Mary Broughton 
Ruth Conkey 
Helen Hunter 
Ruth Bunzel 
Margaret Armitage 
Ogden 
Girard Rice Lowney 
Ritchie McGuire 
Elizabeth A. Lay 
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Eleanor M. Rutty 
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Dora Guy 

Ernest Townsend 
Emily W. Browne 
Hilda von Thielmann 


Sarah Coffin 
Rosamund B. Simpson 
Alma Ward 
Alice Dodge Smith 
Hazel Halstead 
Helen C. Hendrie 
Vera Steele 
Ruth H. Ryan 
Frances Gillette 
Marjorie L. Sewell 
ulia R. Walker * 
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ouald W. Crandall 
Glen Rule 
Marjorie E. Chase 
Violetta H. Scherzer 
age 3 Bell 

ileen O’ Brien 
Wilfred Bronson 
Helena V. O’Brien 
Louise Davies 
Henry Scott 
Rachel Wyse 
Linda Thomas 
Eleanor B. Monroe 
Dorothy Stanford 
Lucy Taylor 


Eleanor Frances Welsh Georgia Lutz 


Fred Heimann 
Charlotte Knapp 
Raymond E. Cox 
Barbara Wellington 
Alice Wadsworth 
Harold F. Weston 
Eleanor Parmelee 

M. Udell Sill 

Urban A. Woodbury, 


2nd. 
Margaret E. Kelsey 
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PROSE 1. 


Isabel Foster 
Delia Ross 
Eleanor Willis 
Blanche Leemin 
Rosalea M. McCready 
Celia Higgins 
Mary Shaeffer 
Margaret Elizabeth 
Allen 
Dorothy Rhein 
farjory Carrington 
Maud Mallett 
Madeleine Dillay 
Margaret F. Grant 
Katharine Crane 
Mary M. Dabney 
Beulah Elizabeth 
Amidon 
Rosalie Waters 
Isabel D. Weaver 
Beatrice Frye 
Dorothy Lynd 
Anita Bradford 
Allen Frank Brewer 
Margaret Douglass 
Gordon 
Bessie S. Parker 
Lael Maera Carlock 
Grace E. Moore 


Margery K. Smith 
Helen A. Ross 
Edna Wood 


Madeline Smith 
Muriel M. McLeod 
Margaret S. Westcott 
Ida C. Kline 
Margaret W. Shaw 
Margaret E. Slocum 
George Gilpin 
Charles Raymond 
Chase 


PROSE 2. 


Natalie Hallock 
Arthur J. Cramer 
Margaret Budd 
Helen Dorena Marvin 
Eleanor Mead 

Sarah C. Webster 
Dorothy A. Dewhurst 
Florence M. Moote 





ROLL OF HONOR. 
A list of those whose work would have been used, had space 


A list of those whose work is especially promising. 


Helen Tibbits 
Gladys Alison 
Twila A. McDowell 
Herbert Smith 
Gladys Adams 
Gladys Louise Cox 
William F. Dever 
Alice Naylor 


William Eagle Palmer 


Inez Overel 

oseph Graff 

van Pierson 
Florence Elizabeth 

Buswell 
Marguerite McCord 
Otto H. Freund 
Leslie L. Dean 
Earle P. Coffin 
Ruth C. Wood 
Edward Mowers 
Joseph B. Stenbuck 

ean L. Fenton 

rl R. K. Daniels 

H. L. Cunningham 
Margaret White 
Lorraine Ransom 
Maude Sawyer 
Helen Clift 
Elinor Payson 
Elizabeth Carpenter 


‘lizabeth Schwarz Catherine Snell 
Jeanne Demétre Helen Keen 
Alberta A. Harold L. Parr 

Heinmiiller Muriel E. Halstead 


Lois Ingalls 

Frances Hampton 
Coutts 

Helen McChesney 

Helen Sewell 

Laura Weilepp 

Hannah Maycock 


Eleanor Irving 
Lyle Vinson 
Marshall Cutler 
Ruth Knowles 
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Madeleine Wales 
Sybil Emerson 
Peggie Gu 
Margaret = 
Winferd G. Spiegle 
Stella Benson 
Dorothy Foster 


Mary Louisa Fletcher 


Harold Darling 
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Kathryn Abels 
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Mona Mundell 
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Mary Jadewsk anet Dexter 

Phyllis Lyster ’ io F. Whit- 

Beth Baker taker 

Dorothy Graves Elizabeth M. Stockton 
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Priscilla Fowle 
Josephine Keast 
Alice S. Beach 
Minnie B. Davidson 


Margaret Osborne 
Edith Weston 
Frances H. Burt 
Frances Ross 


Elise Wald Helen L. Knapp 
Doris Lisle Charlotte V. C. Seeds 
Dorothy W. Jones Donald Hageman 


Agnes M. Hayne Marian Tiffany 
Frederick W. Dermarn Mary Comstock 


Laura Gu Woodworth Wright 
Dorothy Dunn Ada Bryld 
Roy A. Ward Arthur Hurst 


Katharine L. Havens 
Rosella Ackermann 
Tawfik E. Zreik 
Charlotte Waugh 
Mary Woods 

Ralph B. Thompson 


Sarah Merry Bradley 
Margaret Jewell 
Frances H. Fuller 
Margaret Gray 

Ethel Warren Kidder 
Colin Campbell 
Jouglas 


Ellen Low Mills Summer Slichter 
Helen Booker Eunice L. Hone 
Lydia Howard Griffith George C. Wright 
Douglas C. Chatterley Marian L. Scott 
Harold Smith 


Ernest G. Herrick —— H. 


onald Tyler 
. Taylor 
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Helen Shoeneck 
William R. Duble 
John Blakiston 
Grace Horne 
Edwin E. Smith 

ack Hall 

jorothy E. Duncan 


Sarah Margaret 


—_ Van Alst 


Lucia FE. Halstead 


auete Burnham 
D. E. 


Robertson 
Edwin C. Brown 
elen W. Kennedy 
Pauline Morris Rebecca Edith Hillis 
Dorothy Conner 
Margaret Crahan 
Martha Clow 
Ellsworth Duden 
Frank C. Pinkerton 
Alfred C. Redfield 
Helen Parfitt 
Kenneth Burr 


Muriel L. Fortune 


Woodworth 
Margaret W. Smith 
Bertha E. Cooke 


Kathryn Sprague 
Helen Ingalls William Ellis Keysor 
Dorothy Barcla Helen M. Anderson 
Hannah E. McAllister William M. Conant, 
Frances Collins 
Lena M. Duncan 
Susan Jeannette 
Appleton 
J. Louis A. Robertson Eleanor Gill 


r. 
Frances Meservey 
Dorothy Hurd 


William E. Whitelock 


Rebecca LeSesne Tait 


Dune, 


Constance S. Cushman 
Elsie Wilson 
Hardenia R. Fletcher 
Marjorie Cochran 
Ada Sharwell 

Alice M. Flagg 

qguat Martin 
Margaret Lovell 
a Tait 
Madeleine Harding 
Miriam Cragin 

Louise Fitz 

Marion D. Freeman 
Helen Beckford 
Catherine Douglas 
Sam M. Dillard 
Henry Ormsby Phillips 
Helen Walcott 

Alfred P. Allen 
Elizabeth L. Clarke 
Dorothy Samuel 
Janet Ruth Rankin 
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G. Huntington 
Williams 

Dorothy Arnold 

Allan L. Langley 

Rose @onnor 

Rachel R. Phelan 

James Locke Irwin, 


Jr. 
Dorothy R. Coulter 
Alice Chauncey 
Ely Whitehead 
Eunice Burr Stebbins 
Edmund K. Kline 
Arthur Blue 
Elizabeth S. Billings 
Ellen J. Hixon 
Louise Hamlin 
Sidney W. Davidson 

oseph C. Buchanan 

dith A. Edwards 
Josephine Sturgis 

. A. Bethune 

fary W. Kebler 
Catharine Emma 

Jackson 
Valentine C. Bartlett 
Franc P. Daniels 
George Curtiss Job 
Sarah P. Mendenhall 
Helen B. Chapin 
Florence Esteole Case 

llen ~ 
Winona Montgome: 
Helen F. Price 7 
Ignacio Bauer 
Richard J. McCarthy 
—_ M. Anderson 

obert L. Rankin 
Katharine E. Pratt 
Marcus A. Spencer 
Helen Peabody 
Grace Atwood 
Carlton J. King 
Richard Hyde Cutler 
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Pauline M. Dakin 
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Elizabeth C. Beale 
Gertrude T. Nichols 
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Roger D. Wolcott 
Edward Livingstone 
Miriam Thompson 
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Edmund P. Shaw 
Frieda Rabinowitz 
Marion Hayden 
John Humphries 
hoebe S. Lambe 
Alice R. Bragg 
Robert T. Summers 
Ma.garet Belt 
Alice Knowles 
Albertina L. Pitkin 
Eleanor M. Warden 
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Robert Wood PUZZLES 2 
Ruth Dwight 
Walter Strickland 
Gertrude L. Amory 
Truman G. Brooke 
Eleanor Haight 
Elizabeth Spahr 


Ernestine Fa 
Wm. Howard Steiner 
ohn Carter 
fildred H. Sherman 
Katharine B. Carter 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


—— — —, Wasi 
Dear St. Nicuotas. My beautiful gold badge 
arrived yesterday afternoon, and I am writing to 
thank you at the earliest possible moment to show you that I truly 
appreciate the honor conferred upon me. 
These always been so pleased to see my name on the Roll of Honor. 
I thought that perhaps I might sometime win a silver badge, but I never 
let my wildest dreams go beyond that. When one of my friends came 
in and told me I had won a gold badge, it seemed too good to be true. 
I do not think I really did oodles it until I received the badge. 
The League n a great help and encouragement to me, and I 
shall never leave it until the gates are closed to me. 
Thanking = over and over again for the badge, and for all you have 
been to me, I remain 
Your faithful member, 
Gapys ALISON. 


—_————_,, Hants. 
Dear St. Nicuotas. Thank you so very much for awarding me the 
Cash Prize which was very unexpected and which I do not really feel 
my verse deserved; especially so because I had practically thrown 
away the verse thinking it was not = enough to send to the League, 
and it was only when I found that I would not write for the Days of 
Old that I sent it. 

I received the cheque for £1. 0. 7d which you sent me, and I am 
just now wondering how to spend it on something which would always 
remind me of how I won it. 

Ithink that St. Nicholas League is a splendid thing as it gives one 
opportunities of trying one’s powers against those of others of one’s 
own age. 
I am, yours sincerely, 

STELLA Benson (age 15). 


@ Constantinople, TuRKEY. 

Dear St. Nicuoras. I would like very much to be a member of the 
League and have a League badge. I have taken St. Nicuotas before, 
but as I was traveling most of last a I did not take you. We were 
in Naples just after the eruption. hen we arrived Vesuvius was en- 
veloped in a cloud but shortly afterwards it cleared away. It looked as 
though it had snowed with the white ashes all over it. The cone was 
gone and nothing was left but arounded top. After we left Naples we 
went to Rome and then came here. 

My father is starting the first training school for nurses. Our first 
hospital building was burnt to the ground but now we have started an- 
other. I think 1 must stop now hoping you will receive me as a league 
member. 

Your loving reader, 
Marjory CARRINGTON (age 14). 


——__—_,, New JeEksey. 
Dear St. Nicwotas. I thank you very much for the badge. When 
I learned that I had won a gold badge I could hardly wait for it to 
come. I had never won a gold badge before and could not help wonder- 
ing what it would be like. I was so pleased with it that I wore it and 
showed it to everybody for nearly two weeks. ‘the girls at my school 
yoy ig great many questions about it and think it very pretty and so 
do 
Your loving reader, 
DoroTHEA JongEs. 


——_——, PENNA. 
Dear St. Nicuoras. Is it against the rule for me 
to write a letter to you sooften? I hope it isn’t, for 
I want to tell you how much I appreciate having 
my name on the frst Roll of Honor! I was perfectly 
delighted to see it there, for I never dreamed of get- 
ting so high up, so soon. I am going to try harder 
than ever, now, to win a badge. 

Also, I want to thank the children who sent the 
receipts of fudge. I am sure they are all good re- 
ceipts. 

I love the new serial story “Abbie Ann.” I am 
always anxious for the new St. NicHOLAs to come. 

Your devoted reader, 
Sisyt WRiGHT. 


Other. valued letters have been received from Lois 
Donovan, Pearl M. Seager, Mildred Maiden, John 
M. Libbv. Amy Hutchinson. Doris Alexander, Pau- 
line L. Wheeler. Barbara Webber, Gladys Louise 
Cox, Margaret Erskine Nicolson, Edith F. Faxon, 
Alice Weston Cone, Rosie Longworth, Virginia T. 
Archibold, Edna Port, Eleanor Augusta Sykes. Ben- 
jamin Haynes, Horace Bancroft Davis, Doris Woos- 
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ter, Mary Elliott, Ruth Lanigan, R. D. Heustis, Lillian B. Herring, 
—_ ait, Sybil Emerson, Edmund M. Barnum, Robert Kieser, 
jorothy Q. Smith, Edwin C. Brown, Ethel B. Youngs. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 92. 


THE St. Nicholas-League awards gold and silver badges 
each month for the best origina/ poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners who shall 
again win first place. ‘‘Wild Animal and Bird Photo- 
graph ”’ prize-winners winning the cash prize will not re- 
ceive a second badge. 

Competition No. 92 will close June 20 (for foreign 
members June 25). The awards will be announced and 
prize contributions published in St. NicHoxas for Oc- 
tober. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title to contain the word ‘‘ Sunset.” 

Prose. Story or article of not more than four hundred 
words. ‘A Fish Story.” (Must be true.) 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
‘* Summer.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Two subjects, ‘‘ The Angler” and an October 
Heading or Tailpiece. (Books and Reading discontinued.) 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle Answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set 
of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. Must 
be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage the 
pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken in its 
natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League gold 
badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League gold badge. 
Third Prize, League gold badge. Fourth Prize, League 
silver badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber or 
not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 
Every contribution, of whatever kind, 
must bear the name, age, and address of the 
sender, and be indorsed as “‘ original’? by 
parent, teacher, or guardian, who must be con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the contribution is 
not copied, but wholly the work and idea of 
the sender. If prose, the number of words 
should also be added. These things must not 
be on a separate sheet, but on the contrtbution 
itself—if a manuscript, on the upper margin ; 
if a picture, on the margin or back. Write or 
draw on one side of the paper only. A con- 
tributor may send but one contribution a 
month—not one of each kind, but one only. 


Address : 
The St. Nicholas League, 


BY LANSING : 
Union Square, New York. 





THE LETTER-BOX 


A FEW LETTERS FROM ST. NICHOLAS READERS IN OTHER LANDS. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 
DEAR St, NICHOLAS: This is the first letter ‘I have 
written to you, although I have had you for two years as a 
Christmas present. I am especially interested in ‘* Captain 
June,” ‘‘ Pinkey Perkins,” and I enjoyed ‘* Queen Zixi of 
=” 

I have been at school in Europe for nearly three years ; 
the first year I spent in Montreux Suisse, the second in 
Paris, and this year I am at Fontainebleau. Our school 
is near the great Forest and not far from the famous 
palace where Napoleon signed his abdication of the throne. 
It is very interesting to visit. 

I go sometimes to the hunt in the Forest. 

I have the whooping-cough, or the ‘‘ Coqueluche ”’ as the 
French call it, and now, I not only speak French, but I 
cough in French. 

Always your devoted reader, 
FRANCES TURNER (age 12). 





CAMBERLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
DEaR St. NICHOLAS: My uncle has been giving me your 
magazine for over a year, but I have never tried to do any- 
thing for it, so I am now writing you a letter. I am very 
interested in the Stamp Page. 

I have a complete set of the Soudan issue of 1898, and 
also several sets of India and France. My mother and 
father brought me home a good many Jamaican ones, as 
they are just back from there. I was very glad they left 
before the dreadful disaster there. I know Kingston pretty 
well, as I was there for about six months before I was 
brought home to school. 

I was also staying at the Constant Spring Hotel for some 
time, and we arrived there from Bermuda just after the aw- 
ful hurricane of 1903. They were in the middle of rebuild- 
ing it, but had carelessly left the top off, and one Sunday 
afternoon a fearful thunderstorm came on, and the hall was 
about a foot deep in water. It was great fun for us who 
were watching it from a covered post, but not for the 
poor blacks who had to come and mop and bale it up! 

My father is a soldier, and his office used to be at 
‘Camp ” Up Park Camp Barracks, which have all been 
ruined. 

I remain your very interested reader, 
ADRIENNE MOLESWORTH (age 13%). 





MATANZAS, CUBA, 
Dear St. Nicuotas: I live far away in Cuba so I 
thought perhaps some of your readers would like to hear 
something about that country. 

We are having the Carnival now, a beautiful and ancient 
custom,. Every one who can afford it, hires a carriage 
and decorates it prettily. Then, at about five o’clock they 
begin to go around the streets—one behind the other. 
Every one throws serpentines to the ones in the carriages, 
and of course they all throw back, which makes pretty, 
colored streamers fly all around. The people also throw 
little round, many-colored papers called ‘‘ Confetti,”” which 
get in everybody’s hair. The people all masquerade and 
parade around the streets. I think I have said enough 
now. 

Wishing you many years of happiness, I am, 

Your loving reader, 
InEs D. GUITERAS, 


CAMP JOSSMAN, PHILIPPINE ISLANDs. 

Dear St. Nicuowas: I am a little army girl. I was 
born in an army post; and have thus far been brought up 
in one. I am eleven years old. This is a little story of 
my trip to the Philippine Islands. Camp Jossman, ‘Isle 
de Guimaras,” is where I am living now. I hope my 
story will be good enough to put in the Letter Box of the 
magazine. 

At about § o’clock Saturday afternoon, February 24th, 
1906, I started from New York City, and arrived in San 
Francisco, California, the following Friday at about noon. 
We went to the hotel ‘Saint Francis” where we spent 
three days. Eleven o’clock Monday, March sth, 1906, we 
set sail for the Philippine Islands, on the United States 
army transport Logan. In about nine days we steamed 
into the harbor of ,Honolulu, H. I., where we stayed for 
one day and one half, going up Punchbowl Mountain, and 
had a fine view of the town, harbor, and miles and miles 
of the broad expanse of Pacific ocean. Next day we set 
sail for the island of Guam. It took us two weeks to get 
there. We passed Wake Island but it looked like a huge 
fog on the horizon, it was so far distant. 

At last, on April Ist, 1906, we steamed into Manila 
harbor. We did not get off tillthe next day. We stayed 
there two days and then sailed for Iloilo, Panay. 
When we got to Iloilo, we did not get off right away, us 
we had to wait for our baggage to be taken ashore. 

We had been on Guimargs a little over three months, 
when, on the 23d of July, 1 , half of our regiment was 
ordered to Isla de Leyte, to fight the Pulajanes. My 
father’s company, which was ‘‘ B,” was one of the com- 
panies that went down to Leyte. 

The grown Filipinos dress something as we do. I can 
speak a little Spanish, but not much. 

The reason I write, is because I thought you might 
like to hear from a little girl way off in a foreign country. 

I have been taking the St. NICHOLAs two years, and I 
like it very much, too. 

Your true and interested friend, 
ALICE MAUD SARGENT. 





Mexico City, D. F. 
DEAR St. NIcHoLas: I hope you will be interested in the 
first snow-storm Mexico has seen for fifty years. I had 
never seen snow before, myself, as I have never been to 
the United States in winter. There was two inches of 
snow on the fields, and drifts from four to five inches 
thick. It was really beautiful to see everything so pretty 
and white. I often have envied Pinkey Perkins when he 
has .had fun in the snow, and I thought of him and you 
when I rolled up balls for our fort. 
I remain your loving reader, 
HAROLD WEBB HAMILTON. 





Urmston, Nr. MANCHESTER. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have written to you once before, 
but we were in Russia then. I think the League badge 
is very pretty. I like reading St. NicHOLAs and I al- 
ways read the letters. My two favorite tales were ‘‘ The 
Crimson Sweater’ and ‘‘From Sioux to Susan,” and I 
am very sorry they are finished, though I think I will 
like ** Abbie Ann” and ‘‘ The New Boy at Hill-top ” just 
as much. 

From your loving reader, 
FRANCES ROBINSON (age I1). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 








Dovste Acrostic. Primals. Arbutus; finals, D1aGonat. Napoleon. 1. Negative. 2. Case- § 















anemone. Cross-words: 1. Algebra. 2. Ruffian. 3. ment. 3. Lapidary. 4. Scholars. 5. Trifling. 
Brusque. 4. Uranium. 5. Tobacco. 6. Unicorn. 7. Shingle. 6. Opponent. 7. Operator. 8. Musician. 

Ziczac. Decoration Day. Cross-words: 1. Daisy. 2. Pearl. 3. Worp-sguares. I. 1. Bear. 2. Else. 3. Asks. 4. Rest. II. 1. 
Lacks. 4. Spool. 5. Color. 6. Medal. 7. Watch. 8. Birch. 9. Shoe. 2. Heal. 3. Oats. 4. Else. III. 1. Word. 2. Ohio. 3. Ride. 
Order. 10. Inner. 11. Cadet. 12. Petal. 13. Pansy. 4- Does. 

Tripte Beneapincs. Memorial Day. 1. Dis-may. 2. Fri-end. _TripLe Beneapincs. Battle of Bull Run. 1. Hob-by. 2. Moh- 

air. 3. Ear-then. 4. For-tune. 5. Fil-lip. 6. Ant-elope. 7. Err-or. 


Ger-man. 4. De-tour. 5. Sta-red. 6. Spl-its. 7. Scr-awil. 8. 
iot-tow. 9. Woo 


-den. 10. Dem-and. 11. Cra-yon. 8. Tri-fling. 9. Rib-bed. 10. Sat-urn. 11. Ocu-list. 12. Rep-lace. 


13. Eng-rave. 14. Per-use. 15. Ear-nest. 


Squares ConnecTep By A Diamonp. I. 1. Cost. 2. Once. 3. Pit 2 
Scar. 4 Tern. Il. 1. Brew. 2. Race. 3. Eche. 4. Weed. ul Prima Acrostic AND ZiGzaG. ‘Initials, Washington; zigzag, St. 


1. W. 2. Now. 3. Woven. 4. Wet. 5. N. IV. 1. Blow. 2. Lira. Nicholas. Cross-words: 1. Wages. 2. Abate. 3. Sedan, 4. Humid. 
3. Oral. 4 Wall. V. x. Tear. 2. Ebro. 3. Arid. 4. Rode. 5. Isaac. 6. Night. 7. Gusto. 8. Tally. 9. Omega. 10. Nurse. 
CHaraDeE. Tar-king-ton. ConceaLep CenTRAL Acrostic. May Queen. 1. Roman, 2. 
Teach. 3. Aryan. 4. Toque. 5. Rough. 6. Bleat. 7. Omega. 8 
Musicat ANAGRAMS. Gage. 1. Age. 2. Bad. 3. Egg. 4. Beg. Monad. 


To our Puzziers: Answers to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month d should be 
addressed to St. Nicnoras Riddle-box, care of Tuk Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. . . er 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE MARCH NuMBER were received, before March rsth, from D. Elise Kalbach—Alice D. Patterson— 
aw A. Lynd—W. and H. Beaty—Elizabeth Palmer Loper—David Fishel—Florence I. Miller—Harold S. Hill—William H. Bartlett—Harriet 
arto—Peter and Paul—Mabelle Meyer—Mary Wyman—Genevieve Alvord and Rachel Talbot—Edward Juntunen—Malcolm B. Carroll— 
Miriam Keeler—Jeannie R. Sampson—‘‘Duluth”—Tom Gren—Annie Beall—Lois Treadwell—Jo and I—St. Gabriel's Chapter—Frances 
Bosanquet—Paul J ohnson—‘“ Queenscourt”—Helen W. Gallup. 


So many sent answers to only one puzzle that they cannot be acknowledged. . 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE MaRcH NuMBER were received, -before March 15th, from F. A. Hinchman, Jr., 2—E. Brennan, 3—J. L. 
Teste, 2—=. Brigham, 2—D. West, 2—S. Martin, 2—N. Sterling, 3—E. J. Foster, 4—Alida H. Moss, 4—Edna Meyle, 6—B. H. Poucher, 
3—Dorothy Gould, 5s—Madeline E. Burrill, 4—C. W. Gantt, 2—A. B. Gantt, 2—M. Braithwaite, 2—Robert Baldwin, s—Hester Davey, 3—C 
Whipple, 2—Alida Chanler, 3——Jack Loomis, 5—Cornelia Crittenden, 6—Eleanor Parker, 4—Charlotte G. Stimpson, 6—Louis Chick, 8—H. 
Bentley, 2—Francis E. Tyngr, Jr., 8—S. Mumma, 2—Harold L. Ruggles, iv Ruggles, 6—Alice H. Farnsworth, 8—J. N. Deeter, Jr., 3— 
Margaret W. King, 7—Dorothy Hubbell, s—Pleasure Hour, 4—Margaret L. Powell, 6—Lucy Barbee, 4—Sarah M. Evans, 5—A. Orris, Jr., 2 


DOUBLE EEERABENGS AXD DOUBLE CURTAIL- duct, and leave a period of time. 7. Take a prohibition 
from a curious kind of tree, and leave a word of denial, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) spelled backwards. 

1. DousLe behead and doubly curtail an Egyptian won- The initials of the seven new words will spell a June 
der, and leave to force in. 2. Doubly behead and doubly holiday. 
curtail sluggards, and leave a preposition. 3. Doubly be- 
head and doubly curtail shops, and leave a conjunction. 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN (Honor Member). 


4. Doubly behead and doubly curtail persons given as NATIONAL ACROSTIC. 
pledges, and leave a horned animal. 5. Doubly behead (Silver Badge St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
and doubly curtail defrauded, and leave to consume. 6, : 3 


Doubly behead and doubly curtail devised, and leave a 
small aperture. 7. Doubly behead and doubly curtail op- 
posed manfully, and leave a point of the compass. 

Doubly behead and doubly curtail asserted, and leave part 
of atable. 9. Doubly behead and doubly curtail cared for, 


and leave to guard. ‘+ * 
The initials of the nine remaining words will spell a ;  - 
familiar name. ESTHER E, EVANS. *° 
REMOVALS. * 2 6: 4 
EXAMPLE: Take conclusion from to make more beloved, ° : : 4 7 
and leave the organ of hearing. Answer, end-ear. 
1. Take a worthless dog from a bell rung at nightfall, Cross-worpDs: 1. Apigment. 2. Terms. 3. Tosink. 


and .eave small in number. 2. Take on the exterior from 4. A long fishing line. 5. A period of time. 6. A boat 
an egress, and leave to allow. 3. Taketo wander froma fixture. 7. Tosmell. 8. An Indian dwelling. 9. Sharp 
commission, and leave a conjunction. 4. Take to dis- and harsh. 10. An appellation. 11. A masculine name. 
figure from border, and leave a machine for separating the 12. To separate. 

seeds from cotton. 5. Take a metal vessel from’frank, and From I to 2, a great nation; from 3 to 4, the colors ofa 
leave performed. 6. Take a human being from to con- famous emblem, CRAIG RITCHIE SMITH. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX 











A LABYRINTH OF LETTERS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


















































E/P/S/D/C/H|O/]U 
C/;xX/I/E/R/H| K/Ss 
TIE/C/LIA/ I/AJE 
AIA|T/K/O|Li VIE 
TIE;/R/S/E/E;/LiB 
i|/G/S|N/|T/R/G/E 
O|T/A|1t|WIALY!D 
N/S/B/R/|N|B/ R/U 








By beginning at a certain letter and following a path 
similar to the king’s move in chess, using every letter once, 
the name of an author and four of his books may be spelled. 

DOROTHY FOX. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. BEHEAD to instigate, and leave awager. 2. Be- 
head a bundle, and leave a liguor. 3. Behead a ship, 
and leave to clothe. 4. Behead to comply, and leave 
a Turkish governor. 5. Behead venturesome, and leave 
aged. 6. Behead to consume with fire, and leave a vase. 
7. Behead a kind of car, and leave to force in. 

When the words have been rightly beheaded, the 
initials of the remaining words will name a writer. 
ARTHUR MINOT REED (Honor Member). 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. Inescreen. 2. A beverage. 3. Toslip. 4. A femi- 
nine name. 5. A feminine name. 6. A feminine name. 
7. Flat. 8. Atnotime. 9g. Afruit. 10. Summer flowers. 
11. Atnotime. 12. Toplace. 13. In’screen. 

FRITZ BREITENFELD. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a great general and my finals name a 
great battle that he fought. 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. Of limited scope. 2. 
A country of Asia. 3. Atalkingbird. 4. A special duty. 
5. One having authority to direct. 6. Part of the sub- 


7. A book composed of sheets, each of 
8. The representative of 


stance of a tooth. 

which is folded into eight leaves. 

the Pope at a foreign court. 
STELLA PIATKOWSKA (League Member). 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I AM composed of twenty-eight letters and form a quota- 
tion from President Roosevelt. 

My 25-3-9-23-12 is correct. My 2-17-I1is proper. My 
4-10-15-14-24 is anumber. My 26-13-28 is a word often 
used in asking questions. My 22-21-20 is also. My 6-1-7- 
16 isa word often used in addressing royalty. My 18-s- 
19-27-8 is a mountain mentioned in the Bible. 

FRANK M. SLEEPER (League Member). 


CONNECTED SQUARES AND DIAMONDS. 
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I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. A native of an Asiatic 
country. 2. A kind of seed often fed to birds. 3. Imi- 
tates. 4. A feminine nickname. 

II. UPPER RIGHT-HAND SQUAREx I. The flesh of ani- 
mals used as food. 2. A feminine name. 3. An astringent 
substance. 4. Insipid. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 
“city.” 2. One who drinks frequently. 
Greek letter. 5. To negotiate. 

IV. LowER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A useful substance. 
2. Surface. 3. Quitted. 4. The giant armadillo. 


1. A German word meaning 
3. Afruit. 4. A 


V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. Sour. 2. An ex- 
clamation. 3. A New Zealand forest tree. 4. A ruler. 
VI. Upper DIAMOND: 1. In tumblers. 2. A wager. 


3. Abroom. 4. A plaything. 5. In tumblers. 

VII. LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. Intumblers. 2. The 
cry of an animal. 3. Shelters for cattle. 4. Animsect. 5. 
In tumblers. 

VIII. RiGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In tumblers. 2. A 
common verb. 3. To eject. 4. An abbreviation for one of 
the books of the Bible. 5. In tumblers. 

IX. Lower DIAMOND: 1. In tumblers. 2. A number. 
3. Slow. 4. A prefix meaning “over.” 5. In tumblers. 

*‘ JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 





THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 














‘THEN THE LITTLE COMPANY SWUNG FROM ‘DIXIE 
‘THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 





